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tried to read it, but found it utterly un- 
intelligible, just as if it had been written in 
Sanskrit.” This extract from Macaulay's diary is 
recalled by Professor Brand Blanshard in a book 
recently published (On Philosophical Style, Man- 
chester University Press, 5s), which should put fresh 
heart into those who have been daunted by the 
oracular obscurities of some of the most famous 
philosophers. He quotes a remark made by W. K. 
Clifford of an acquaintance: “ He is writing a book 
on metaphysics, and is really cut out for it; the 
clearness with which he thinks he understands things 
and his total inability to express what little he 
knows will make his fortune as a philosopher.” 
These are bitter words; but although they will en- 
courage the “ ordinary man,” so beloved by writers 
of publisher’s blurbs, they do not wholly dispose of 
the matter. The charge of obscurity is brought 
against modern scientists and poets quite as much 
as against philosophers. We must take care to 
distinguish between our difficulty in grasping a new 
idea because simply it is unfamiliar and the inability 
of any man—ordinary or otherwise—to make sense 
out of nonsense. 


| RECEIVED today a translation of Kant. | 


New Horizons 


It used to be complained that Browning was 
obscure—but not more so than Donne and Blake. 
Today it seems incredible that anyone with even 
moderate sensibility could fail to see what such 
painters as Whistler, Cézanne, and Van Gogh were 
driving at. These lines of communication have now 
been established. Even the most abstract art no 
longer has the shock of unfamiliarity. And so, in a 
changing world, the process of growth goes on; our 
experience is enlarged and we are no longer infuriated 
but grateful to those who braved the unknown aud 
opened our eyes to new horizons in an inexhaustible 
universe. 

The same thing has happened in more purely 
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intellectual realms. The past fifty years has witnessed 
a revolution. But is it intrinsically harder to imagine 
the cosmos of Einstein than that of Newton? In 
everyday speech and thought we remain incurably 
pre-Copernican and Cartesian. We still talk of 
“sunset” and “ sunrise and separate “ mind” 
from “ body.” We picture atoms, unofficially, as 
tiny billiard balls in spite of the minatory finger of 
the physicist. If it is difficult to think of the universe 
as “ finite but unbounded,” or of space as “* curved ”” 

admittedly an unhappy expression—it was really 
no less difficult to conceive of Newtonian “ forces ” 
or of gravitation being propagated instantaneously. 
But the one is as familiar as “length without 
breadth ” and the other has not yet become so, at 
least to the layman. 

This sort of obscurity is no fault of the scientist. 
He is not to blame for being unable to describe the 
universe on the radio in baby-language as we recline 
in an arm-chair. The era of science without tears has 
passed. All that the layman can hope to glimpse 
today are dim shapes like the shadows thrown on 
Plato’s cavern. It would be hazardous indeed to 
philosophize about these shadows except in language 
80 strict, in words so carefully defined, that we are 
once again saddled with a technical jargon. 

Most popular science which deals with funda- 
mentals is hopelessly out of date; and what is not 
is usually wrong. It is perhaps unfortunate that 
this should be the case, just as it is a pity that no one 
individual can nowadays learn everything that is 
known; but it is an inescapable fact. We ought not 
to complain of the obscurity of what is merely novel 
or of what is intrinsically difficult to understand. 

“Seek simplicity and mistrust it,’ counselled 
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Whitehead. Obviously the time has gone when all 
knowledge could be expressed in coloured pictures. 
But that does not mean that Macaulay had no 
legitimé.te grievance. He could understand Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume, and most of Plato—or so he said— 
but he could not make head or tail of Kant. Locke 
himself complained just as loudly of the medieval 
thinkers. He accused them of talking “ gibberish” 
and he sought to express himself in a language fit for 
“ well-bred company and polite conversation.” 


Truth versus Elegance 


Kant and Hegel will not pass this test. But 
Professor Bianshard does well to remind us that 
philosophers and scientists are not entirely pre- 
occupied with style. It was all very well for Matthew 
Arnold to declare: “* Have something to say and 
say it as clearly as you can.” if you are going to 
write about electrons or phenotypes or—a fortiori— 
the entire cosmos, you are bound to use difficult 
words and perhaps invent some new ones when 
your vocabulary runs out. This does not excuse the 
sham Gothic profundity of such fashionable 
mystifiers as Jaspers and Heidegger. But Kant and 
Hegel were in a different category; they were great 
minds struggling with the inadequacy of language 
and their own imperfect mastery of it. 

In literature it is comparatively easy to win a 
bogus reputation for shallow opinions expressed 
with all the arts and graces of a stylist of genius. 
The style may be the man, but it is no test of his 
intellectual quality. The voices of Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Pater, and Newman, contrasting as they do, can 
still delight us, though what they have to say may 
no longer seem very important. More recently, few 
writers have expressed their opinions with such 
force and lucidity as Shaw and Chesterton; but their 
thinking was untrammelled by the rigour demanded 
of the scientist and philosopher. Rigour and 
exactness call for those qualifying clauses and even 
neologisms which truth demands at the expense of 
elegance. It is no use being beautifully clear when 
you are clearly wrong. Literature is twopence 
coloured; but those who are not trying to play on 
our emotions but to discover the truth depart from 
penny plain at their peril. When they fail to convey 
their meanings, the inquirer who has not endured 
the same hard discipline must be content to see as 
in a glass darkly. 
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P, HODIN 


Y the time all the diaries, note-books and 
loose pages, letters, etc., of Franz Kafka have 
been published by his most conscientious 
executor Max Brod, his real literary work will be 
swamped by the mass of incidental material, personal 
statements, vaguely formulated ideas and images, 
the meaning of which remain obscure. Every single 
word ever put on paper by Kafka is thus preserved 
with no other effect on the picture of the personality 
of this author and his work, which has been built 
up by literary criticism during the last two decades, 
than to obscure it by unnecessary detail. The 
English public is now confronted with the definitive 
edition of Wedding Preparations in the Country, and 
Other Posthumous Prose Writings (published in the 
most satisfactory translation of Ernst Kaiser and 
Eithne Wilkins by Secker and Warburg, London, 
1954, 18s net), a volume in which one of the earliest 
of Kafka’s fragments of a novel (in fact two 
manuscripts) and “ Reflections on Sin,. Suffering, 
Hope and the True Way ”’ (this title is from M.B.), 
covering only fifty-three pages, is followed by the 
eight octavo note-books, the complete “ Letter to 
His Father,” written in 1919, and fragments from 
note-books, etc., filling the remaining 377 pages, 
plus sixteen pages of explanatory notes by M.B. 
In the work of no other writer has the literary 
output and personal writings been mixed to such an 
extent so that the boundary between literature and 
biography is often extinguished. This state of affairs, 
which might have been avoided, although with 
difficulty, through a different arrangement of the 
texts, seems in itself to be a characteristic of the 
adolescent and paradoxical phenomenon of Kafka. 
As such, this characteristic does not always lend 
itself to the benefit of the work. The personal 
problems with which he struggles—obstacles which 
life puts in the way of practically everyone—in the 
form of the more or less mediocre surroundings into 
which he was born; a faulty education; the 
tyrannical, anti-artistic, and materialistic character 
of his father (Kafka’s father was a product of the 
Victorian age such as a Forsyte, although socially on 
a far more inferior level: Jewish lower middle 
class); the question of how to end the moral and 
economic dependence on his family in order to 


A pen and wash impression of Franz Kafka reading the story 
of The Scuttle- Rider 
F. Fiegel, and has never been published in this country before 


; the picture is by the artist 


anchor himself in his literary ambitions; of how to 
break with his native surroundings!; the encounter- 
ing of the first erotic impacts, typical problems of 
early youth and puberty, are actually the angle from 
which all questions of life and death, of God and 
man, are faced in Kafka’s work, They have caused 
the twist in Kafka’s thoughts, the negative, the 
desperate attitude which he adopts, having been 
unable in real life to break the bondage and to free 
himself. 

As the “ Letter to His Father “ so clearly shows 
and it is written at the age of thirty-six!—a really 
Freudian complex dominated a mind which in its 
subtlety of thought, its religious scepticism, the 
purity and honesty of its character, its literary 
imagery and style, was far above the average. And 
so his work reflects both: these extraordinary 
abilities combining a metaphysical talent and a 


1 Prague, the wonderful genius loci to which we owe Kafka’s poeticism 
and mysticism, had at the same time the most depressing, stultifying, 
and provincial effect on any author writing in German, 
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genuine poetry of adolescent inquisitive melancholy 
and sceptical thought, frustrated by what cannot be 
called other than a complete failure in tackling his 
own difficulties. The great authors with which 
Kafka’s too personal and less tactful Boswell likes 
to compare him, a Proust, a Flaubert, a Kleist, 
knew how to sublimate their personal problems so 
that their work could live a positive life of its own. 

His biographer, criticizing some of Kafka’s 
interpreters, who, in his opinion, stressed too much 
the father complex, has himself laid the emphasis on 
the frustrating effect of deadly office work!which 
prevented Kafka from developing his literary talent 


One of a number of drawings made by Franz Kafka and which 
are now in the possession of Max Brod. Kafka’s pictures 
ranged from extreme realism to figurative and highly abstract 
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art (reproduced from ‘‘Franz Kafkas Glauben und Lehre’’) 
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freely. This interpretation, however, seems to miss 
the point. If there had been a reasonable under- 
standing between Kafka and his father, there is no 
doubt that the material situation of Kafka’s family 
would have allowed him to take up writing in full 
freedom, But this understanding did not exist. So 
the whole complex of difficulties falls back on to its 
primary cause. The problem of the relationship of 
father and son is an age-old one, repeated in every 
generation. 

The economic difficulties with which a Balzac or 
a Hamsun struggled had no frustrating effect on 
their literary work, no negative influence on their 
world view. The same is true of Charles de Coster, 
who actually in his indecision about marriage (see 
Letters to Elisa) and other personal misfortunes has 
great affinities with Kafka. But in 7ij/ Uilenspiegel 
de Coster created one of the most beautiful books 
in world literature: a mighty symbol of life, its 
struggles and pleasures, conceived in a serene spirit 
and uncorroded by his own doubts, fears, and 
worries, which indeed were great. This was, how- 
ever, not the case with Kafka, and his whole 
work, whether intended for publication or not, gives 
the impression of a case history. 

It might be urged that for a just evaluation of 
Kafka’s work emphasis should be laid on his early 
death, which cut off a most promising development 
in a premature state. Premature, with the reservation 
that Kafka matured relatively slowly and that he 
cannot be ranged among those who have created 
remarkable literary works in their early youth. For 
he was indeed thirty-one when he wrote The Trial 
and forty when he succumbed to tuberculosis. Only 
a few years before, he had overcome the main 
practical and psychological obstacles of his life, and 
it is quite possible that we might have met, as his 
biographer maintains, in Kafka’s later development 
things which go far beyond our present experience 
of him. 

But even here, in the question of his death, the 
tragic sting comes from the unhappy relationship 
between father and son. Kafka’s fine constitution 
was worn out by this intense and unceasing struggle. 
His, then, is a typical lower middle-class tragedy. 
For had Kafka been born in a more cultured 
surrounding he would probably have survived. The 
combination of a weak physique and an ignorant 
milieu, which had nothing to support him either in 
good taste or judgment, proved fatal. 

Kafka had a mind which worked in the minute, 


! See chapter “ To Earn One’s Living or Live One's Life,” in Max 
Brod’s The Biography of Franz Kafka; Secker and Warburg, 1948. 
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penetrating, and, one might even say, nagging way 
of a Talmudist. He thought more with his nerves 
than with his marrow. Struggling with a theocratic 
conception of the world, his mind cannot be called 
modern. It is in fact medieval. It would have been 
considered as such in its reasoning rather than as 
humanist, even in the period of the Renaissance. 
Now, living in an age when the question of what 
man is, homme cet inconnu, is acquiring an ever- 
growing importance, the question of man not of 
God, of man’s behaviour not of the divine moral 
order and Job’s quarrel with it, the question of the 
existence not of the essence, at least for the moment, 
we find modernity in Kafka only in his imagery, 
which from the very beginning was Surrealist 
(Surrealist because of the inter-penetration of reality 
and fantasy as it occurs in dream-life. The Trial.) 
and Existentialist: for although Kafka works with 
the axiom of God, it is his scepticism and irony 
(notice the parallel to the Irony of the Romantics), 
it is the direction towards God, the way which he 
takes in his thoughts, not God, not the Absolute 
itself, which seems of importance. What remains is 
the condition humaine. 

The picture of this condition as delineated by 
Kafka has already faded today. Sartre’s Huis Clos, 


Preacher 


FRICA makes of writers either poets or 

preachers. Miss Huxley is a preacher, and a 
very good one. Her knowledge of Africa is 
spiritual as well as political, deep as well as wide. 
And yet one wonders whether A Thing to Love 
(Chatto and Windus, 12s 6d) should have been 
a novel at all. It is a good book. But its purpose 
throughout is expository; its characters—whether 
articulate or no—are representatives of class, race, 
or viewpoint. To be really unkind, one might 
imagine Miss Huxley thinking on these lines: 
“ Kenya and Mau Mau are in the news; I know 
a great deal about both: I will write a book 
telling the British public all about it; I shall have, 
of course, a white settler, not too fascist, not too 
stupid; I shall have a white girl with a mission; 
an intelligent Kikuyu fanatic. I shall mix these 
people together, throw in some well-observed 
minor characters, some action, a bandit-chase; 
some love and plenty of political arguments. 
And the result will be, with all modesty, a good 
book.”” It is quite true, we learn many interesting 
things about contemporary Kenya and its 


and Poet 


which comes very near to Kafka’s conception of 
man’s eternal loneliness, the abyss between the 
ultimate meaning of the Absolute and the ultimate 
meaning of man’s life exercised the same spell for 
just as short a time. When compared with the basic 
attitude adopted by the young Goethe—whom 
Kafka admired—in his early study On Nature, and 
the confidence expressed there in the major forces 
which bring forth life, it might well be called 
fugitive. Since Swift mankind has not been pictured 
with such bitterness, since Kierkegaard the paradox 
of the credo quia absurdum has not been questioned 
with such determination. 

Was Kafka’s fate tragic? Does tragedy lie in 
weakness? May be, when it is mixed with greatness 
as in Kafka’s case. In a time which saw two genera- 
tions of youth sacrificed by war the concept of 
tragedy is changing. Although Kafka’s literary 
talent was greater than Hillary's, Sidney Keyes’, or 
Georg Trakl’s, what can we draw from his philosophy 
of life—with the exception perhaps of a few aphor- 
isms—in an age which needs great courage, the 
clear acknowledgment of man’s genius and the 
acceptance of the conjunctio oppositorum, to speak 
with C. G. Jung by way of an alchemist term, the 
unification of the opposing forces of life? 


problems; but the glimpses of a real novelist at 
work here and there suggest that Miss Huxley 
is not entirely at home with the form she has 
chosen; a less worth-while book might have been 
a better novel. 

Cyprian Ekwensi, by contrast, a young West 
African writer living in London, is no preacher 
but something of a poet. His first novel, People 
of the City (Dakers, 10s 6d), is an impressionistic 
picture of a large West African city, seen in the 
main through the eyes of the ingenuous and 
charming hero, Amusa Sango. A bevy of reckless, 
weak, hopeful, rather unhappy people crowd 
round Sango like characters in a Chekov play; 
their purpose is known neither to themselves, nor 
one suspects to their author. While I share the 
publisher’s enthusiasm for Ekwensi’s endearing 
mixture of ingenuousness and sophistication, I 
react vigorously against the yellow band which 
surrounds the book and carries, as well as a Book 
Society Recommendation, three lines of faint 
praise from someone called Joyce Carey (sic). 

G. F. M. 


Chinese Science 


J.D. BERNAI 


HE birth of modern science, with the great 

and now frightening control of the forces of 

Nature it gives to man, is a unique event in 
history. When we look back we can trace its origins, 
through the great burst of cultural and economic 
activity of the Renaissance and over the lapse of 
centuries of indifference and decay, to the achieve- 
ments of abstraction and rationality of the Greeks. 
Behind these, we now know, lay the very foundations 
of systematic science, with writing, mathematics and 
measurement, laid in the first civilizations of Sumer 
and Egypt. Overall it was a slow progress which 
took a full four thousand years. Stagnation was the 
rule, rapid advances did not last. It is hard to say 
whether more was lost by blind adherence and 
reverence for the mistakes of the past and how much 
to the total loss, in times of trouble, of positive 
achievements. Fast or slow, however, it is one 
complex movement. The study of the history of 
science in its relation to technical, economic and 
social developments is largely the history of the 
long unbroken tradition that links Cambridge 
and Moscow, through Florence, Paris, Baghdad and 
Athens, with Ur and Memphis ; largely but not 
entirely, for the first chapters of the story show that 
this tradition was only one of many and the advance 
of science can also be traced in other civilizations 
the great and old civilizations of India and China. 
The study of the developments of science there, and 
they were very considerable, is absolutely necessary 
for understanding, rather than merely describing, 
how and why science grows and how it transforms 
the technical and economic world. 

That study is, today, enormously important, for 
with the new and decisive effect that science has on 
our lives, we have to learn to control it. This can 
only be done by understanding the factors which 
cause it to grow in this or that direction, to progress 
faster or slower, Now these factors, in so far as 
there is any science of history, should be revealed 
in the development of all and not merely our own 
particular tradition of science. It is only if we find 
them there that we can treat them as significant and 
not incidental. 

We have in the first place two major questions to 
settle. The positive one is why the development of 


and Civilization 


Professor Bernal considers the history 
of Chinese thought and technology in 
the light of Dr Needham’s first volume 
of a projected series on the subject 


the sciences followed a more or less parallel course 
up to a certain stage in all the three civilizations of 
the Old World. Even the sciences in America, which 
started late and which were interrupted too early to 
reach that stage were well on the way to it. The 
negative question is why, beyond that point, the 
new break-through that gave us modern science 
occurred only in one civilization and not in both of 
the others? The time is past when easy answers to 
either question can be accepted. To say the major 
advance was due to the intrinsic superiority of 
Western Christian civilization is saying nothing 
more than that the break-through happened first in 
the West. From then on science helped the develop- 
ment of the new intellectual and technical advantages 
that enabled Western merchants and governments to 
impose their power and thus to arrest and largely to 
destroy the civilizations of the East. The real answers 
can only be sought in a careful and comparative 
analysis of the development of science in other 
civilizations in relation to their social history. 
However, owing to the concern with demonstrating 
their own superiority there has been little effort on 
the part of Western scholars to carry out such studies, 
while until recently the scholars belonging to the 
old humanistic traditions of India and China were 
not seriously concerned with the natural sciences. 
Now the situation is rapidly changing. With the 
new consciousness of the need to weld together the 
ancient traditions with modern science so as to 
build a culture which is at the same time progressive 
and independent, the history of science is arousing 
a quite new interest. This interest has been most 
fruitful in China, where the break with the past 
and the will to control the future has been most 
manifest. 

Knowledge of the development of science and 
civilization in China is of almost as great a value to 
the rest of the world as it is to its own people. 
Chinese culture, throughout the whole of its forma- 
tive phases, from the early Bronze Age to the 
seventeenth century, has largely been isolated from 
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those of Europe, the Middle East, and even of 
India. To a certain degree these three regions 
represent different branches of the same Babylonian- 
Hellenistic stem. China stands apart, and for that 
reason its achievements are of unique interest and 
deserve the closest study. 

And now at last we are going to be given the 
opportunity of beginning that study through the 
publication of Dr Joseph Needham’s Science and 
Civilization in China (Cambridge University Press) 
in seven volumes, of which the first has just appeared 
(1954, 52s 6d). This book, which is on the scale of 
the greatest works of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, will be a landmark in our own, for it is 
history of a new kind—combining the analysis of 
man’s technical, scientific and philosophical achieve- 
ments—of what was done and what was thought. 
No one but Dr Needham could have written this 
book, for only he possesses the range of scholarship 
and scientific attainments without which the subject 
could not be comprehended. He has had a long 
career in experimental science, making notable 
discoveries in biochemistry, but always showing a 
far wider interest, as in his classical History of 
Chemical Embryology as well as in his numerous 
popular books. His interest in Chinese culture 
had already led him to learn the language and 
script before the late war. At that time he had 
the opportunity, as scientific attaché to the British 
Embassy in Chungking, to acquaint himself at first 
hand with Chinese culture and particularly with the 
Chinese scientists who had moved out of the 
Japanese occupied territories. 

Needham’s contact with China was by no means 
only academic; he acquitted himself well of the 
immense task of providing Chinese science and 
industry—over the perilous and slender track of the 
Hump “—with key information and supplies. He 
travelled widely in the little-known west of China 
where the influence of European industry had been 
least felt, and so was able to see for himself many 
of the ancient techniques to which his authorities 
refer. 

The fact that Needham is primarily a biologist 
and chemist with a profound interest in the philosophy 
of organism makes him a particularly happy 
exponent of Chinese culture, always organic and 
humane in its focal interest. Since his return from 
China he has been accumulating, critically examining 
and collating the ample but widely scattered data 
for this great work. 

Chinese culture is particularly rich in its written 
and printed literature, and no break occurred there 


An Oracle Bone (Shang period, ¢.-1420 to c.-1030). The 


inscription in the left of the three panels has been interpreted 


as ** On the day chia-chhen a great and violent wind, and 
the moon was eclipsed . . . . . five men, 
(in the) fifth month.’’ (‘*Science and Civilization in China’’) 


on the day i-ssu , 


like that produced by the fall of the Roman 
Empire to interrupt the record and hold back science 
for a thousand years. Specific scientific books, 
though large in number, are only a small fraction of 
the total literature and, as Needham has shown, 
much of scientific interest is included in administra- 
tive or even religious works. In searching for these 
references he has had the assistance of the most 
distinguished Chinese scholars, and his work may 
be taken as the first fruits of a vast new source of 
records of human achievement. 

We have some foretaste of what an exciting and 
revolutionary revelation it is likely to be, in this, the 
first volume entitled Jntroductory Orientations, 
admirably printed with copious notes and references 
in English and Chinese. There are numerous 
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illustrations, maps, and tables which make the 
unfamiliar subjects easy to follow. The Cambridge 
University Press is to be congratulated on an 
exceptional and unique production. 

The first volume provides the necessary back- 
ground to the appreciation of Chinese civilization 
the physical geography and geology of the country, 
the character of the language and particularly of the 
unique ideographic script. This leads up to a general 
political and cultural history of China from the 
earliest times, revealed by excavation, to the end of 
the Ming dynasty in 1644, when the Manchu 
conquest and the increasing European influences 
mark the end of autonomous Chinese development. 
The rest of the volume is taken up with a fascinating 
account of Chinese contacts, by land and sea, with 
the rest of the world during that period, including 
the setting up of the great silk road, the military 
extensions as far as the Caspian in the first century 
and Ceylon in the fifteenth, and the sequence of 
travellers from and to China from Fa Hsien’s 
journey to India in the fifth century to Marco 
Polo’s wanderings in the thirteenth. 

Although the details are inevitably left to subse- 
quent volumes the first gives a glimpse, if a somewhat 
tantalizing one, of the main aspects that will be 
treated and some hints of the conclusions that will 
be reached in the seventh volume. Of the subsequent 
volumes the second will deal with the fundamental 
characteristics of Chinese thought, largely fixed, as 
were ours in the West,. from the seventh to the 
fourth century sc, The dominating trend was the 
Confucian, essentially a crystallization and ideali- 
zation of tradition, very much in the mood of 
Plato, but absolutely without his mysticism. Another 
difference is that while Confucius idealized the 
family as part of a beneficent empire, Plato idealized 
the City State which the Chinese never knew. The 
stabilizing effect of Confucianism, which was made 
by and for the gentlemen bureaucrats or mandarins, 
assured the maintenance of civil order, despite 
barbarian incursions or even conquests. While it 
permitted, it did not encourage natural science. 

In China this was much more the function of the 
rival mystical, magical, naturalistic Taoist school 
which, ineffective in politics, was effective in 
stimulating speculation and experiment, especially 
in alchemy and divination. From alchemy, 
besides elixirs of great renown, was to come the 
decisive chemical discovery of gunpowder; from 
divination the equally decisive physical discovery of 
the mariner’s compass. It is tempting to see in the 
conflicts of these schools the same rival tendencies 
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of the logical Aristotelian-Thomist and the mystical 
Lullian-Paracelsan both of which were in the end to 
contribute to the development of science in the 
Western Renaissance and in the eighteenth century. 

The subsequent volumes promise us accounts of 
the development of the separate sciences—III 
Mathematics and Astronomy, IV Physics and 
Engineering, V Chemistry, VI Biology, Agriculture 
and Medicine. The last volume,VII, will be a retro- 
spective survey, together with a discussion of the 
Social, Economic, Philosophical and Ideological 
factors as affecting the growth and stagnation of 
science in China, leading to General Conclusions. 

Let it be said at 6nce—and this is a complaint and 
not a criticism—that the last volume is really needed 
to understand the others, even if the others have to 
be written before any conclusions can be drawn. 
The major questions referred to at the beginning of 
this review can only receive tentative answers until 
it appears. 

The more we study the history of science in other 
civilizations and particularly in China the more we 
see the inter-linking of the different social and 
intellectual factors. From its first appearance in 
China as a mature Bronze Age culture in the 
sixteenth century BC we see a progressive develop- 
ment on the technical and ideological front which 
can be followed without any lasting interruption 
from the later Chou in the sixth century Bc to the 
Sung in the thirteenth ap, From the Mongolian 
conquest in AD 1260, despite the recovered inde- 
pendence of the Ming ap 1368-1644, Chinese 
civilization reached a high level, but it remained 
frozen and. produced little new in thought or 
technique. If there were no Chinese Dark Ages 
there was equally no Renaissance. 

What was produced in the earlier ages, however, 
was impressive enough. On the intellectual level 
there was little to choose between the cultures before 
the sixteenth century. The devout Buddhist, 
Hsuan Chuang, in India in ap 645, speaking of the 
culture of his own country says: 


...in my country the magistrates are clothed with 
dignity, and the laws are everywhere respected. The 
Emperor is virtuous and the subjects loyal, parents are 
loving and sons obedient, humanity and justice are 
highly esteemed, and old men and sages are held in 
honour. Moreover, how deep and mysterious is their 
knowledge; their wisdom equals that of spirits. They 
have taken the Heavens as their model, and they know 
how to calculate the movements of the Seven Luminaries; 
they have invented all kinds of instruments, fixed the 
seasons of the year, and discovered the hidden properties 
of the six tones and of music. This is why they have 
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been able to tame or to drive away all wild animals, to 
subdue the demons and spirits to their will, and to calm 
the contrary influences of the Yin and the Yang, thus 
procuring peace and happiness for all beings. 


Could the same claim have been made in Rome or 
even in Byzantium at that period? Mathematics 
and astronomy, with a strongly astrological purpose, 
were approximately equally developed in the 
Chinese and Hellenistic worlds, more algebraic in 
the former, more geometric in the latter. Neither 
approach to mathematics seems to have been 
sufficient by itself. Dr Needham hints that their 
union may have come about by the transmission of 
Chinese algebra through India in the seventh century 
to the Islamic mathematicians from which it was to 
pass to Leonardo of Pisa and lead at long last to the 
mathematical revolution of the Renaissance. 

In technology the Chinese were superior in nearly 
all points: in chemistry and metallurgy, including the 
use of coal and cast iron; in pottery and porcelain; 
in the technology of silk and fine weaving; in paper 
and printing; in horse harness and shipbuilding; in 


Medical drawings from the ‘ 
in the fourteenth century, An anatomical sketch 


text is in Persian, 


‘Treasures of the Ilkhan on the Sciences of Cathay'’ 


of the viscera (left) and a pulse-lore diagram (right). 
the Chinese origin of the illustrations is quite clear ( from * 


many mechanical and hydraulic devices including the 
cutting of thousands of miles of canals. The key 
inventions of gunpowder and the compass have 
already been mentioned. 

All these inventions were transmitted sooner or 
later to Europe and were the means by which the 
social system of feudalism was destroyed and the era 
of capitalism and modern science inaugurated. The 
general inquiries about the progress of science and 
technique can here be narrowed down to two key 
questions. Why were these inventions made first in 
China and not in the West? Why was it that in China 
they did not lead to further intellectual and technical 
developments ? Needham, in his first volume, gives 
only a few hints as to how these questions can be 
answered. As to the first, the curse of slavery lay 
far more heavily on the Greeks and Romans than 
it did on the Chinese. In the West, up to the fall 
of the Roman Empire, there was little incentive for 
invention or even for science apart from such 
remote and gentlemanly subjects as geometry and 


astronomy. As to the second question, from the 
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other foot. The obstructive feudalism of the West 
was being destroyed while the obstructive bureau- 
cracy of China was clamped down harder than ever. 
A fundamental geographic difference between 
Europe and China was in part responsible for this. 
The Chinese village was not like the European one, 
an entirely self-sufficing unit, for over much of the 
country successful agriculture depended on large- 
scale irrigation projects. Administration was a 
necessity and revolts occurred, not so much when 
it was oppressive as when it was inefficient, so that 
floods and famines resulted. In such conditions 
bureaucracies could not be permanently destroyed. 

Intellectually the dominance of the classics was 
even more stultifying in China than in post Re- 
naissance Europe, and it lacked the liberating 


Two Masters 


AST year readers in this country were 
to the work of the Portuguese 
novelist Eca de Queiroz through a translation 
of Cousin Bazilio. Enthusiastic reviewers who 
then compared de Queiroz with other European 
masters, Balzac for instance, will find their esti- 
mation confirmed in the second of his novels to 
be rendered into English. The Relic (Reinhardt, 
12s 6d) tells the story of how a personable young 
hypocrite and sensualist sets out for the Holy 
Land at the instance of his frightful aunt, a 
dried-up old woman and stern, religious maniac, 
in the hopes of inheriting her considerable 
fortune Naturally it is not plenary but self 
indulgence and amorous adventures on Mediter- 
ranean shores that interests the hypocrite-hero 
who after all does not “think that countries 
favoured by the presence of a Messiah ever gain 
in charm or splendour.”” How he obtains some 
doubtful holy relics and the manner of his return 
it would be unfair to reveal, but the translation 
by Aubrey Bell reads extremely well and should 
consolidate the reputation of de Queiroz over 
here. 

But that of another master of prose fiction, 
Thomas Mann, will probably not gain from the 
translation of his recent conte published under 
the title of The Black Swan (Secker & Warburg, 
8s 6d). In this quaint translation it sounds like 


something written by Miss Ivy Compton Burnett, 
but perhaps this only adds to the strangeness of 
Mann’s clinical description of love beyond the 
menopause, of an elderly widow's infatuation 
which proves mortal. J. P 


thirteenth century onwards the boot was on the . 


revolutionary flavour of the humanistic rejection of 
medieval obscurantism. Chinese philosophy was 
essentially humanistic and organic in its outlook. 
It was designed for the administration of men and 
not for the manipulation of things. Though it 
shared with official Greek philosophy the notions 
of elements and principles as well as the correspond- 
ence between heaven and earth, it absolutely lacked 
the opposition Greek notion of atomism and the 
operation of blind chance that was to be so decisive 
in the scientific revolution of the Renaissance. 

In the economic field neither the merchants nor 
the manufacturers of China were able to make use 
of their profits to plough back into their businesses 
and create a capitalism like that of Europe, whose 
thirst for profit overruled all considerations of 
tradition and propriety. The Chinese social system, 
sanctified by Confucius, was one favouring the 
family rather than the enterprising individual. 
Government was by custom and consent tempered 
only by revolt. This points to a historic difference 
between the two civilizations which may have been 
of decisive importance. China remained up to 1911 
a kingdom of the old Bronze Age type. The Emperor, 
as Son of Heaven, was at least in theory a functionary 
needed to propitiate the powers of Nature. Though 
there had been periods of feudal anarchy there 
never were independent City States and hence no 
tradition of politics and democracy. The highest 
political demand was for good administration. 
Social order was sanctified even more effectively by 
Confucianism than by the Roman Church. Even 
the opposition party of the Taoists, if they deplored 
ceremony, deplored progress even more. Chuang 
Tzu, in the third century Bc, writes against the 
introduction of the wheelbarrow as encouraging 
licentiousness by permitting young people from 
different villages to meet. 

As Chinese culture developed it seemed to spin a 
silken web that gradually brought it to a stop. That 
web was torn to pieces by the brutal and mercenary 
interference of the Europeans. Now, through de- 
cades of wars and revolutions, the Chinese people 
are, for the first time, in a position to mould their 
own new civilization. Now they can share the 
common human heritage of science, combine it with 
the best of their own traditions and contribute their 
share to the future of the world. 

These are only thoughts stimulated by the reading 
of Dr Needham’s first volume. When we have all 
of them before us we may have to revalue not only 
all our ideas about China but about our own 
civilization as well. 
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Putting Back 
the Clock 


BEALES 


ROFESSOR RUSSELL KIRK has published 

a revised edition of an American academic 

history of conservative political thought in the 
United States and Britain (The Conservative Mind, 
Faber, 30s) which was first issued in the spring of 
1953. It rapidly ran through some four printings 
and may be read here, therefore, as an already 
successful book. If there are those still who say 
that “* conservative thought” is a contradiction in 
terms, they will soon discover from Professor Kirk’s 
470 well-filled pages that their ancient prejudice calls 
for revision. 

Evidently some people in the United States are so 
disturbed by current developments in the quality of 
their civilization that they wish to look back rather 
than forward. This scholarly volume will help them. 
How far also it will help them to apply the conserva- 
tive thinking of the last century and a half to the 
problems of our contemporary civilization is very 
uncertain. It is not merely Time that marches on: 
institutions and technologies, backward societies and 
codes of behaviour march on also. 

It has always been an open question how much 
history, and what sort, should be in the civic 
equipment of the voting multitudes, their political 
representatives, and their administrators. If all alike 
could be trained to political function like an English 
heir-apparent or an ideai enlightened despot, it 
might be possible to achieve a high degree of political 
efficiency without danger of subversion either from 
above or below, and without the forces of Change 
being finally destructive of the standards and 
conditions of the Good Life (whatever that may 
mean). But failing that, the range of the political 
thought of yesteryear is no wider than the survival 
power of the institutions and behaviour of yesteryear. 
It may be that The Conservative Mind will have a 
greater vogue, but less effective influence, in America 
than here: the setting (not the constitutional 
framework only, but the habits of thought it has 
engendered and the abiding problem of ‘* American- 
ization’) favours conservative thought, while it 
necessitates pragmatic action. But the opposite is 
nearer the truth in this country. 

It -would be useless to attempt in a brief space to 


discuss the scope of Professor Kirk's book. Some 
of his “ Thinkers " were scarcely worth a place in it— 
George Gissing for example; others seem to be 
overvalued, like W. H. Mallock; or undervalued, 
like the Positivists. The current fashion to decry 


industrialism and extol Roman Catholicism is, of 
course, the basic mood of the book. Perhaps the 
fairest way to recommend Professor Kirk to English 
readers will be to summarize his summary of the 
six canons of conservative thought. They are: 


1. Belief that a divine intent rules society as well as 
conscience, Politics is the art of apprehending and 
applying the Justice which is above Nature. 

. Affection for the proliferating variety and mystery of 
traditional life, as distinct from the narrowing uni- 
formity and equalitarianism and utilitarian aims of 
most radical systems. 

. Conviction that civilized society requires orders and 
classes...If a people destroy natural distinctions 
among men, presently Bonaparte fills the vacuum. 

. Persuasion that property and freedom are inseparably 
connected and that economic levelling is not economic 
progress. 

. Faith in prescription and distrust of “ sophisters and 
calculators."’ Man must put a control upon his will 
and his appetite, for conservatives know man to be 
governed more by emotion than reason. Tradition and 
sound prejudice provide checks upon man's anarchic 
impulse. 

. Recognition that change and reform are not identical, 
and that innovation is a devouring conflagration more 
often than it is a torch of progress. Society must 
alter... . but Providence is the proper instrument for 
change, and the test of a statesman is his cognizance 
of the real tendency of Providential social forces. 


It is clear that the perpetual war between Reason 
and Unreason is still on. The old questions still arise. 
Who knows what “ Providence * is and why. should 
it be defined and given the power of life and death 


suppose Professor Kirk eschews the use of the 
printing press or declines the consumption of 
milk ...and...Is it possible that, say, canon 6 
above has no real meaning? “I will have no in- 
novation in my time” said George III, circa 1760, 
thereby losing the first British Empire and liberating 
Professor Kirk! Well! well! And why not? And 
why? For me I'll go back to my political pragmatics, 
At least I can try thus to be conservatively liberal 
like Thomas Love Peacock, a liberal dose of whose 
conservatism would have improved this book; or 
made it liberal; or impossible... . How difficult it 
is to be contemporary, or even alive at all! And 


by Unreason rather than Reason? I don’t 
why should we be?.... 7 
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Imagination, Faith and Reason—III 


G. FRASER 


DO not want to discuss, in this article, the 

rather well-worn problem of how you are to 

enjoy a poem if you do not “ believe ” what the 
poet is telling you. It is often raised, for instance 
Miss Nott raises it--about Dante; she raises it 


also, as the late George Orwell did, about 
Mr Eliot’s later poetry, from Ash Wednesday 
onwards. Dr I. A. Richards also thought very 


deeply about this problem at one time, and arrived 
at the theory that very often you do not believe 
what a poet is telling you but pretend to believe it 
so that the poem may have its proper effect on you, 
of ordering the emotions. The language of poetry 
is in essence, Dr Richards said, not referential but 
emotive. However, Dr Richards’s most famous 
pupil, Professor William Empson, in his very 
earliest critical book, Seven Types of Ambiguity, 
quietly dropped the concept of the emotive function 
of language as something that can be, as it were, 
got at in isolation. His own latest theory, in The 
Structure of Complex Words, is that when words do 
have a strong emotive effect it is because of a 
combination of the possible range of their senses 
with the various social situations in which they are 
used. The word “honest,” for instance, has a 
range of senses which are all good—loyal, frank, 
trustworthy, and so on-—-but sometimes a 
patronizing flavour, because we use it chiefly about 
our social inferiors: we say, or find it necessary to 
say, that a servant is “ honest ”’ but not that our 
friends are. Professor Empson, one might say, 
eliminates the “ problem of belief ”’ in the form in 
which it bothered Dr Richards by concentrating 
on finding out in as much detail as possible what 
the poet meant; and by assuming, almost in passing, 
that he did mean it. But the problem that bothers 
Miss Nott, about Mr Eliot for instance, could 
perhaps be put as: * How can he mean it?” She 
feels that even the implicit presence of certain kinds 
of doctrinal assumption in a poem creates an 
awkwardness that inhibits full enjoyment. 

I think the portentousness of the “ problem of 
belief "’ for the poetry-reader can be destroyed by 
extending, a little, its logical range. “ Believing ” in 
Dante’s supernatural world for the purpose of 
enjoying his poem is not logically different from 


also 
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In concluding his three-part study of 


Christianity’s influence on _ English 


writers today, Mr Fraser examines the 


attitudes of some contemporary poets 


“ believing ’’ in the cricket match at Dingley Dell 
for the purpose of enjoying The Pickwick Papers; 
and, experts on cricket teli me, less difficult. The 
Divine Comedy is an imaginative construction. 
Intelligent readers of Dante in the Middle Ages did 
not believe either that the poet had literally visited 
the supernatural regions or that, when they them- 
selves got there after death, they would find them 
in the least resembling his description. To take a 
case which suits me even better (for | suppose the 
awkwardness which Miss Nott feels in reading 
Dante may perhaps not be due at all to his cosmology 
but to a genuine and unconquerable moral repulsion 
to the idea of vindictive justice), | do not suppose 
that any sane person, in the sense in which a person 
can be said to “believe” his Bible, has ever 
“believed” his Paradise Lost. Who, at any 
time, can have thought that Milton in: this great 
poem was giving, or purporting to give, an accurate 
account of anything—that he was “ inspired,” not 
in the sense in which a great poet is inspired, but 
in the sense in which fundamentalists speak of the 
verbal inspiration of the Bible? Seventeenth- 
century Christians knew that the God they prayed 
to was not, and was not meant to be conceived as, 
a talkative and irascible old gentleman. They 
knew that God does not address the spirit in 
Miltonic blank verse. They had no theological 
reason to suppose that the enemy of mankind at 
all resembled Méilton’s intermittently extremely 
attractive Satan; or that angels have vaporous 
bodies which they can transform at will, digestive 
systems of a sort, and a transient vulnerability to 
heavenly cannon balls. Milton's early readers knew 
just what he was doing, writing a neo-classical epic 
on scripture themes and therefore transforming 
scripture figures, in so far as he could decently do so, 
into equivalents of Virgilian gods and heroes. Only, 
in fact, a man rather lacking in Christian sensibility 
of the ordinary sort could have undertaken this 
task. Milton never wen* to church and never held 
family prayers. The burning topic of theological 


debate of his time, the co-operation of grace and 
the human will, did not interest him; nor was he 
interested in specifically Christian virtues like 
charity, in a central scene of the Christian drama 
like the Agony in the Garden or like the Crucifixion, 
or in a central Christian doctrine like that of the 
Atonement. His morality was a proud Renaissance 
Stoicism. Paradise Lost is a great poem but, 
whether we are rationalists or Christians, we are 
wasting our time if, when reading it, we attempt to 
call up in ourselves any “ belief attitudes ’ other 
than those appropriate to the enjoyment of a great 
imaginative construction—other than those ap- 
propriate to Hamlet for instance. . What most 
great works of poetic art require from the reader 
is not a strained pretence of belief, or even a too 
self-conscious suspension of disbelief,’ but merely 
an imaginative sympathy. There is a sense in 
which if we “ believed in’ what was happening in 
Hamlet we should get up and try and stop the 
play; there is a sense in which if we “ disbelieved ” 
in it we should not bother to sit the play through. 
And this apparent logical contradiction suggests 
that the “ belief "’ family of words is the wrong 
family to use in this kind of discussion. 

This simple argument does seem to me to cut 
most of the ground from under Miss Nott in her 
grumbles about Mr Eliot. To say that a reader of 
poetry must have the gift of imaginative sympathy 
is merely to say that he must have the gift of assuming 
from time to time standpoints which are not habitual 
to him, and indeed of which he may habitually 
disapprove. I! may, for instance, thoroughly dis- 
approve of Napoleon I; but I will not read a 
biography of him with enjoyment, or even in- 
telligently, unless I am able to call up from my 
inner resources what it is like to be extremely 
ruthless and ambitious. Similarly, I may be a 
genial old-fashioned Liberal, believing very heartily 
in life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; but I 
shall not read Mr Eliot’s later poetry with enjoy- 
ment, or even intelligently, unless | am able to call 
up from my inner resources what it is like, over a 
long period, to put the will and the desires under 
an ascetic and patient discipline. I should, if I am 
a competent reader, be able to respond to sincerity; 
given that response, all I have to “ believe” in 
order to enjoy Ash Wednesday and Four Quartets is 
not what Mr Eliot believes, but that he believes it. 
Putting it very crudely, the subject of both Ash 
Wednesday and Four Quartets is the proper ordering 
of the-inner life, around guiding moments of intense 
spiritual awareness. The rationalist may not have 


much of a vocabulary to cover such topics, but he 
should be aware that the inner life Aas an order, 
and that there are moments of intense awareness. 
There is, indeed, something parallel with the attitudes 
of Four Quartets in a poet of whom Miss Nott 
does approve, Wordsworth. Wordsworth talks of 
“spots of time,’ moments of intense, delighted, 
transfiguring awareness of Nature in his extreme 
youth; the memory of these spots of time remains 
with him and is a solace in duller middle age, in a 
period when his love of Nature has become calm, 
placid, and almost stolid, when “ the light that 
never was on land or sea” has faded. There is 
something broadly parallel to this in Four Quartets, 
something which ought to appeal to Miss Nott who 
admires the great romantics, and which supports up 
to a point Sir Herbert Read’s thesis that Mr Eliot 
is much more a poet in the romantic tradition than 
he thinks himself to be. Nor, however awkward the 
specifically Christian element in Mr Eliot's later 
poetry may make Miss Nott feel, is there anything 
in the emphasis on that later poetry on renunciation, 
patience, self-discipline—an emphasis that Christi- 
anity shares with most other great religions—that 
ought especially to upset her. It is not irrational, 


or anti-rational, to believe that we should question 
our impulses, distrust our pride, purify our wills as 
far as we can, and live patiently under a rule. To 


do so is certainly against the general tendency of 
our natures; but perhaps nobody except a 
Nietzschean would assert with confidence that it is 
certainly against the tendency of our best selves. 
Nor would it be easy to prove that in other writers 
an excessively relaxed attitude has been, as a general 
rule, more propitious to poetry than Mr Eliot's 
type of austere self-discipline; Yeats is the natural 
“rival and antagonist’ to set against Mr Eliot, 
but his richer and more exuberant nature required, 
and created, its own disciplines, too. 

But the mention of Yeats suggests how very 
difficult it is to isolate the religious element in 
contemporary poetry for discussion, even as 
crudely as I attempted to isolate that element in 
the novel. Nobody can be a poet, or can begin to 
attempt to be a poet, without moral concern and 
reverence for life; and nobody who has moral 
concern and reverence for life, whatever may be 
the nature of his beliefs, speculations, or fantasies 
about the ultimate nature of the universe, can be 
thought of as fundamentally irreligious. Is Lucretius 
fundamentally irreligious? Or Leopardi? Thus, 
though it is an unusual way of looking at the 
subject, | would say that a constant mark of the 


poet, or the potential poet, is a fundamental 
seriousness; and this also is a constant mark of 
the sincerely religious man. This seriousness is 
very much more important in helping us to “-place ” 
a notable poet than the doctrines he overtly adheres 
to. If one were making out a case, for instance, 
for Yeats as being a pr&foundly religious poet, one 
would certainly not base this on his interest in 
creating private mythologies for himself, on his 
system-making activities. That may have been an 
esthetic therapy; a kind of game. It had more in 
common with science than with religion. “A 
Vision,” as a fine woman poet once remarked to 
me, is not a credo, is not a manual of new dogmas; 
it is a hypothesis; and she added, “* Belief is for the 
masses.”” Yeats himself said that it was not 
appropriate to discuss the theories of “* A Vision” 
in tenns of belief; it would probably be very 
profitable to discuss them in terms of the collective 
unconscious and the deeper machinery of povtic 
symbolism. But one could base a claim for Yeats 
as being naturally a profoundly religious man on 
poems like Prayer for My Daughter or on the 
last stanza of Among School Children, of which 
Mr D. J. Enright has recently written: ** It describes 
‘unity of being "that happy state when all man’s 
attributes are at one, when work and pleasure are 
identical, and the spirit is in unison with the 
body...’ Yeats’s religiousness lies not in his 
gyres and cones but in his “ natural piety.”” Unfacile 
acceptance is perhaps his poetry's deepest layer; 
and it is one of at least the very deep layers of all 
religious experience. 

There is, therefore, a generalizing level (not a 
level, perhaps, at which either the practising Christian 
or the practical critic will feel very comfortable) 
at which what we mean by religion and what we 
mean by poetry are broadly the same thing—an 
inner sincerity of attitude held, with difficulty, at 
a high tension, For critics like Matthew Arnold, 
or like Dr I. A. Richards today, what is “ true” in 
religion is the “ poetry of it, and on the other 
hand what is important about poetry is the way in 
which, like a religion, it props the mind in bad 
times. And, in this connection, it is notable that 
the infallible mark by which a good critic can spot 
a bad poem is not, usually, any obvious gross tech- 
nical incompetence but a fundamental insincerity. 
How that insincerity comes out, in most cases in 
technique, how it cannot avoid giving itself away, 
and how it gives itself away the more fatally the 
more cunningly it wriggles, would be a subject, in 
anether context, for elaborate discussion. Here 
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one may merely say that the good reader of poetry 
learns to recognize, almost by instinct, when the 
note is being forced—and learns to say, “ Oh, no, 
he says that, but he doesn’t really mean that. He 
hasn’t paid enough, in experience, to be able to 
mean it!’ And—this is the point—it is in the same 
sort of way, or a broadly similar sort of way, | 
feel pretty sure, that people of spiritual insight 
recognize a merely conventional, a sentimental 
religiosity; and that they recognize hypocrisy and 
pretence and humbug. The critic of poetry, indeed, 
is in a more delicate case than any other kind of 
critic. He cannot stop at examination of craftsman- 
ship; there is no formula for a “ good ” poem, as 
there is a formula, perhaps, for a “ good *’ detective 
story. The ultimate judgment must be about the 
spiritual condition of which the poem is an ex- 
pression. Thus, the other day, | remembered hear- 
ing a good young critic discussing the verses of a 
promising young poet of the neo-Empsonian school. 
He praised the elegance and skill of this young 
man’s craftsmanship, but added that this elegance 
and skill seemed to be used, so far, to shut out life 
from the poem; the young poet in question built 
around himself, my friend thought, a barricade of 
self-protective irony. His poems were things to 
hide behind. Poems of much clumsier workmanship, 
my friend added, sometimes might be much more 
genuinely moving because the poet was not hiding 
himself. Something like this must have been in the 
mind of Dylan Thomas when he contrasted his 
“craft” and his “ sullen art.” The “ sullen art ” 
of the poet is the uncomfortable process by which 
he strips away, layer after layer, his own in- 
sincerities. Is this process “ religious” and should 
we therefore disapprove of it? If Miss Nott could 
find another word than “ religious” to cover a 
search, like Mr Eliot’s in his later poems, for a 
final sincerity, I think she would realize that the 
poet's “ sullen art ” of sincere self-examination is a 
therapy of the mind. 
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What I Believe 


MARGARET CLAUSEN 


T seems to me that religion is always the 

fossilized remains of dead science (science is 

simply knowledge). Other elements are em- 
bedded in it, but the foundation is what was once 
knowledge but has become tradition. In all ages 
the more timid intellects have clung to the older or 
religious ideas; while the individuals possessed of 
less timid intellect find the newer truths, formulated 
in accord with the knowledge available to date, 
more satisfactory. 

The underlying idea of all this is that science or 
knowledge or truth is not a fixed quantity. Truth 
or knowledge is only truth so far as it is known. 
Relativity is as much an attribute of truth as it is 
of the relations between space and time. We might 
almost say that a truth is born, lives, grows old and 
dies, as we do, to be succeeded by new generations 
of truths. Absolute truth we cannot know. 

Some people connect religion with the “ urge 
towards higher things,” with the yearnings and 
dissatisfactions, the “ desire to be good,” which we 
all feel; but I have never been able to find in these 
urges or desires anything except expressions of the 
vital urge which any type of organism requires in 
order to survive. 

God.—The word “ God” seems to me to be, in 
the last resort, merely a term used in an attempt to 
picture what is unknowable. We cannot possibly 
have knowledge of anything that is outside our 
universe, and the more we explore our universe the 
less room there is left in our conception of it for 


any of the usual forms of God that have been 
portrayed (imagined). The Bible telis us of a God 
who is our Father and sits on a throne above the | 
blue sky, presumably somewhere just over our 
world, whose affairs he directs. But the astronomers 
have changed our ideas of the blue sky, and it now 
appears that it extends past so many more spheres 
like ours, and so far out into space, that the old 
description can hardly be accurate. To my mind 
the word God has a historical meaning only. It 
grew out of a most interesting attempt on the part 
of our ancestors to understand their surroundings. 

The idea (of God) is an outgrowth of the perfectly 
natural thought of primitive peoples that there is a 
“force”’ in a stream or a tree or a thunderbolt. 
These early peoples were not wrong in this belief. 
They were wrong only in the deductions they made 
about the nature of the force. We have been able 
to find out a little more about these forces, so we 
no longer expect that prayer, righteousness or 
offerings will save a building from lightning. We 
use lightning-conductors. 

The idea of God has of course grown, changed, 
evolved, and the varied definitions which those who 
use the word give to it make any detailed discussion 
impossible without definite agreement as to which 
God one is discussing. Gods seem to be about as 
numerous as worshippers! But always the word is 
used to denote the indefinite, the unknown, Some- 
one has said that as knowledge advances God 
recedes. God remains always as the final cause, 

It might be thought that God is as good a word 
as any other to sum up unexplained causes; but its 
history is now such that, with its constantly changing 
meanings, it is practically useless in any precise use 
of language. 

Especially does the history of exploitation of 
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human fear which lies back of the word make it an 
undesirable term for modern use. It would seem 
wise that we should now use other words for 
unknown forces and keep the primitive word only 
for historic uses. 

Immortality.—The wish to live, to survive by 
struggling against difficulties, is essential to any 
form of life. Survival of the individual and survival 
of the race form the whole motive power of our 
lives. What more natural than that man should 
struggle against death, and that, being vanquished, 
he should take refuge in the idea that in some 
mysterious way death is not, as it seems to be, the 
cessation of life? It would seem that the wish has 
been father to the thought, and the fact that this 
wish is part of our most fundamental urge has 
opened up an apparently limitless field for exploita- 
tion of the credulous by the cunning. It is always 
easy to get money from people by foretelling the 
future and this is a particularly rich source of 
money and power when the promises concern a life 
beyond the grave, of which the living know nothing. 

it is obvious that at death a fundamental change 
takes place. The person remains, but cold and still, 
so that it would seem that life had actually “ gone 
out” of him. This makes the idea of a spirit or 
soul in us which leaves the body at death seem at 
first a likely explanation of the change. It is only 


when we begin to consider the matter in detail that 
the improbability of personal immortality becomes 


evident. To begin with, all that the “life” or 
* spirit "' part of us does is done in and by the body, 

“ through the body, some would say. How is 
the soul or spirit going to think without a brain? We 
have no knowledge of such a thing as thought 
apart from a brain. So far as we can find out, 
thought is metely a manifestation of brain energy 
just as walking is a manifestation of nervous and 
muscular energy. If the brain is injured there does 
not seem to be a soul which can go on thinking 
without the physical brain. Can a soul see, hear, 
remember, speak, without eyes, ears, brain, tongue 
and vocal chords and nervous and muscular system ? 
It does not seem at all likely. 

As for a suggestion, which I think | have seen, 
that we have immortality, though not personal 
immortality, | think that the words sound like an 
idea, but that is all, for what is survival if we do 
not survive as ourselves? Of course, nothing that 
is in us really ceases to exist at death, and the 
materials of which we are made continue to live in 
the world after we die. They merely are not grouped 
in the same way and do not function in the same 


way as they did during our lifetime. Change, 
constant movement, recurrent ebb and flow seem 
to be the laws of the universe, and we are merely 
part of all this. (Gravediggers’ scene in Hamlet.) 

Forgiveness of Sins.—The most immoral idea in 
our civilization is the doctrine of the remission of 
sins. It is the nearest thing to the wholesale 
encouragement of crime that I have ever heard of, 
and the man who wrote the part in the Bible about 
there being more joys in the kingdom of heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth than over ninety and 
nine righteous men was surely a moral pervert. To 
become so enthusiastic over repentance that one 
thinks it better than good behaviour is anything but 
a healthy condition. 

As a matter of fact, no wrong can ever be 
wiped out or washed away. A wrong or sin or crime 
is some injury or hurt that we have done to another 
human being or to some other living creature. We 
cannot do either good or harm to a god, for gods 
are above and beyond our power. They do not in 
any way depend on us. But our fellow creatures do 
depend absolutely on us, and it is only in so far as 
we work harmoniously together and keep faith 
with one another that civilization can continue. 
This is so universally true that even in modern 
business “‘ honesty is the best policy.” Not only 
that, it is the only policy. Cheating must be the 
exception, otherwise business generally and credit 
and banking in particular could not continue. 

Some wrongs can be partially righted by re- 
pentance and restoration. Stolen articles can be 
returned, but the anxiety and worry caused by the 
loss cannot be wiped out, and in most cases of 
wrong-doing it is the worry and misery caused which 
are really the big factors. These can never be 
wholly put right again. So it would seem that the 
doctrine of the remission of sins, instead of being a 
mercy and a blessing to mankind, is rather a curse. 
The only way in which we can help ourselves as 
well as those around us is to do wrong as little as 
possible. What is done cannot be undone. It is not 
true that “ the evil that men do lives after them, 
the good,” etc. Both live. 

Prayer.—It is perhaps hardly worth while to 
discuss this subject, so obvious is it that the help 
which comes from prayer is the self-induced help 
derived from calm thought in place of excited 
worrying. Calmness may come from considering 
ones troubles in a more or less detached way and 
from the psychological effect of the idea that one 
has transferred ones burdens to the shoulders of a 
strong friend. The result of all this may be that 
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one can face the troubles instead of trying to run 
away from them. The whole change, of course, is 
in one’s attitude towards life, and the help derivec 
is entirely self-help. 

People who do not pray do the same thing when 
they are worried, but they know what they are 
doing and why they do it. They think over their 
worries and decide how to deal with them, realizing 
that peace of mind can come only from facing one’s 
difficulties and conquering them. Of course, time, 
bringing in its train the blessing of forgetfulness, is 
the great healer of our hurts. 


The four great questions—Whence? Whether? 
Why ? and How ?—remain to puzzle us in spite of all 
the religions and philosophies that have been built 
up to answer them. So far as we can know we have 
only our life here, which we will do well to care for 
and to improve, both for our own comfort and for 
the good of those to follow. It would seem that to 
keep ourselves and others happy is the most that 
we can achieve and that all our acts should be 
measured by their helpfulness towards this end. 

Happiness is probably the result of being in some 
kind of harmony with one’s surroundings. It is 
not necessarily contentment; for the latter suggests a 
state of inaction, and life, to be healthy, requires 
activity. A good, healthy discontent, the urge to 


Strive, to achieve, to improve things, would seem 
to be the condition to be aimed at. 


FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE RPA 


Reavers of Rationalist Review who are in sympathy with the 
objects of the Rationalist Press Association are invited to 
remember the organization when making their Wills. 
Appended is a form of bequest which may be useful to friends 
who are desirous of allocating by Will or Codicil a part of 
their estate to assist in the dissemination of rational views 
on religion and cognate subjects: 

“I GIVE to the Rationalist Press Association 
Limited, whose registered office is situated at Nos. 4, 
5 and 6 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, 
EC4, the sum of (here insert amount, adding * Free of 
Legacy Duty,’ if so desired), to be applied to the general 
purposes of the said Association; and the receipt of 
the Secretary for the time being shall be a sufficient discharge 
to my FExecutors for such 


The decision of the House of Lords in the case of Bowman 
versus The Secular Society Limited makes bequests to the 
Rationalist Press Association absolutely unchallengeable, 
and testators may therefore have every confidence that their 
expressed wishes will be strictly carried out. It may be 
added that a legally incorporated Society like the RPA has 
carefully defined objects, and is precluded from using its 
funds for any purposes other than those stated in its 
Memorandum and Articles of Association. 


On making a bequest to the Association it is desirable that 


intimation should be forwarded to the Secretary. 


Revolt of Woman 


HOWE 


T would be amusing to imagine what the 
Victorian siring patriarch, sanctioned by his 
male God in exacting obedience from his 
dependent woman, would think of this vast book.! 

Simone de Beauvoir, philosopher, novelist, 
playwright, has written of woman in her contem- 
porary situation. She ranges in the field of biology, 
psychology, philosophy, and historical materialism. 
Her work is scholarly, has wit, poetry, passion, and 
anger, and is closely reasoned. Her background is 
French. 

The subject, Simone de Beauvoir writes, is 
irritating to women. From earliest times man 
has known that he can develop religions, ethics, 
and legal codes, can revise them at will, and, aware 
of his ability to transcend what is, he regards 
history as a becoming, at the same time denying 
transcendence to woman. She is this, she is that, 
she is the other, the aberration. 

Woman’s ineffectiveness and ignorance has given 
rise to the adulation accorded to heroes and the 
laws of the masculine world. Woman has respected 
these codes, with a consequent disregard for her 
own sex, not through sound judgment but by an 
act of faith. 

As the author points out, women have lacked the 
means to reconstruct society and, although they 
may revolt against men’s values, they have intervened 
in the course of world affairs in accord with them. 
Yet women born into exceptional circumstances 
have made their mark on history. “ The proportion 
of queens who have had great reigns is infinitely 
above that of great kings."’ But the masses of 
women have existed on the fringe of history, 
insignificant, tied down by their situation. The 
outstanding few do not justify this systematic 
restriction of the collective level. Even today, 
women who are cultivated and intelligent are still 
regarded as monsters. When at times women have 
been given their freedom, because they have only 
possessed a negative, unconstructive liberty, it has 
been expressed in dissipation, licence, and the 
disintegration of society. 

Religion for woman is pie in the sky. Equality 
and recognition of her virtues are for her in heaven; 
for man transcendence on earth. A woman telling 
her beads by the fire feels nearer to God than her 
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husband at a political meeting. The Church cannot 
afford a revolt of women—they must be threatened, 
subordinated, excommunicated if they attempt to 
resist priestly guardianship. Resignation must be 
their lot. 

Simone de Beauvoir relates how when the ruins 
of Pompeii were dug up, the incinerated bodies of 
men were fixed in attitudes of rebellion, defying 
the heavens or trying to escape, while those of the 
women, bent double, were bowed down with faces 
towards the earth. Women, she says, feel powerless 
against the elements, police, patrons, men; they are 
stoical, resigned, when circumstances demand it. 

Simone de Beauvoir takes up no doctrinaire 
“line"’ other than to prescribe that children be 
brought up in an androgynous world. The whole 
man cannot be judged entirely by Engel’s historical 
materialism. Economic man is an abstraction which 
has no real existence. To appreciate her argument 
one has merely to realize that a child who enjoys 
affection thrives better than one denied it. “ Yet 
a change in woman's economic condition . . . has 
been and remains the basic factor in her evolution.” 

The author analyses the “ myth” of woman as 
portrayed in the novels of five writers—D. H. 
Lawrence, Claudel, Breton, Montherlant, and 
Stendhal. She laughs at Lawrence's phallic pride 
and trounces Montherlant. Stendhal alone comes 
out well from the analysis. Love, he believes, has 
nothing to lose if women are treated as human 
beings and man’s equal. Stendhal satisfies .her 
because he puts his trust in truth: 

Woman is neither diversion nor prey; she is not an 
object confronting a subject, but a pole necessary for 
the existence of the pole of opposite sign. Men who 
have misunderstood this truth, a Napoleon for example, 
have failed of their destiny as men; they are defectives 
one should never seek in erotic relations the triumph of 
one’s pride or the exaltation of one’s ego; to use one’s 
sex as the tool of the will, that is the fatal mistake. 

Ours is an age of analytical anxiety. Blind to 
their own psychological arrogance and irresponsi- 
bility, viewing the collapse of their patriarchal 
world, anti-feminists plead with women, if civiliza- 
tion is to be saved, that they “ endure,” that they 
agree to “ be bossed,”’ to “charm the warrior.” 
Other writers suggest, with reason, that for woman 
to adopt man’s harsh values is to extend the disease 
of disruption. 

Civilization demands responsibilities in personal 
relationships, for men as well as for women. If one 
sex seeks to humiliate and dominate the other, or 
accepts humiliation for either their sons or 
daughters, for others, then we all suffer. 


Blasphemy and 
the Law 


AST month we paid tribute to the great 

services of the late Ernest Thurtle to 

rationalism. Outstanding among these was 
his attempt—unhappily without success—to bring 
about the abolition of the Blasphemy Laws. The 
following extracts from his speech in the House of 
Commons on January 24, 1930, are well worth 
consideration today because the legal position is 
unchanged : 


There seems to be a. great deal of difference of 
opinion as to the meaning of the word “ blasphemy.” 
| looked it up in the dictionary, and found a 
very long string of definitions. | am not proposing 
to trouble the House with those. Blackstone defines 
blasphemy as: “ The denial of the being or provi- 
dence of God." We have the authority of all sorts 
of distinguished writers for the use of the word 
in a much more general sense, but I think | am strictly 
within the facts if I say that, according to the legal sense 
blasphemy is to speak in derogation of the Christian 
religion. There is a Statute dealing with the offence of 
blasphemy, and that Statute refers to “* openly avowed 
and published blasphemous and impious opinions, 
contrary to the doctrines and principles of the Christian 
religion.” 

That Statute is considered to be declaratory of the 
common law on the subject, so we may assume that that 
definition stands. The offence at the present time is 
punishable both by Statute and at common law. The 
Statute which makes blasphemy an offence is 9 William 
IIl, ¢.32, but I hasten to add that that Statute has never 
been used as the basis for direct prosecution for blas- 
phemy. It has, however, been used frequently to enforce 
the application of the common law on the subject, and 
it has been used, and within comparatively recent times 
to deny civil rights to non-believers in the Christian 
religion—civil rights such as the copyright in books, 
the right to assume the guardianship of children, and 
the right to inherit legacies. The House will gather the 
nature of this Statute if I say that under it, if a man 
publicly expresses disbelief in any of the main doctrines 
of Christianity, he may be sent to prison for a period 
of three years, without bail or mainprise, whatever that 
may mean. I think that, if there were a rigid application 
of that law today, we might find such a distinguished 
prelate as the Bishop of Birmingham and many of his 
modernist colleagues put behind prison bars, and that 
is something which I am sure we should all deplore. 

Much more important than the Statute law is the 
common law on this subject. That dates, as | understand, 
from the latter part of the seventeenth century. Up to 
that time the ecclesiastical courts were used for the 
purposes of punishing the crimes of heresy and blas- 
phemy, but, as is well known, the authority of those 
courts weakened about that time, and the lay courts 


then began to concern themselves with the offence o! 
blasphemy. They have continued to concern themselves 
with that offence ever since, and even in comparatively 
recent times there have been many prosecutions for 
blasphemy. The last one took place in 1921, when a 
man was sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment fo; 
that offence. The common law was laid down in 1676 
by Sir Matthew Hale, who was then the Lord Chie! 
Justice. He declared that * Christianity being part and 
parcel of the laws of England, therefore to speak in 
reproach of the Christian religion is to speak in sub- 
version of the law.” That was the generally accepted 
interpretation of the law for about two centuries, and, 
if anyone is curious enough to go into the records, it 
will be found that there is a long series of prosecutions 
based on that interpretation of the law, which go to show 
that what the law aimed at was the suppression of all 
speech or all publications which tended to call into 
dispute the truth of the Christian religion. Even so 
recently as 1883, when a case was being tried, Mr 
Justice North repeated Blackstone's dictum that it was 


blasphemy to deny the existence or the providence of 


God. 

Within the last fifty years there has been a change in 
the interpretation of the law, the result of which is that 
since then the offence of blasphemy has been considered, 
not only in relation to the matter of the blasphemous 
statement, but in relation to the manner of it. In fact 
the manner of it has come to be considered more 
important than the matter itself. This view was laid 
down by Lord Justice Coleridge, and those interested 
in the subject will know the well-known ruling of 1883 
He specifically contradicted former rulings and laid it 
down that it was no longer true to say that Christianity 
was part of the law of the land. 

There are men like Sir Arthur Keith, Mr H. G. Wells, 
Mr Bertrand Russell, Mr Aldous Huxley, and others 
who are able to attack the Christian religion without 
any danger whatever of their being prosecuted, while 
poor men, expressing the same point of view more 
bluntly and crudely, expose themselves to fine and 
imprisonment. This is a thoroughly unsatisfactory state 
of the law. 

I could go out today and make a violent attack upon 
the Roman Catholic doctrine of Mass. I could go and 
attack the Jewish religion. I could go and attack a score 
of other religions. I might possibly be prosecuted for 
indecent language, and | might be prosecuted for using 
language tending to cause a breach of the peace. But 
for attacks of that kind I certainly could not be prosecuted 
for blasphemy 

It was Mr Charles Bradlaugh who brought this issue 
before the House some forty years ago. Mr Charles 
Bradlaugh was born in the constituency which I represent. 
In his day and generation I know that he was the centre 
of very fierce controversy, but that controversy has 
happily died down, and we remember Mr Bradlaugh 
today as a man of outstanding courage and a great 
Parliamentary figure. When he sought to get rid of the 
blasphemy laws, he was seeking to extend the bounds 
of intellectual freedom by getting rid of a legal penalty 
on opinion. It will be no small satisfaction to me if 
today, with the assistance of the House, | am able to 
consummate the work which he thus began. 


Heathiana 


T is commonly supposed that the reasoning man 

must of necessity be a reasonable man. What a 
mistake! There are reasoners who are entirely un- 
reasonable because they do not realize that the results 
which come out of the logic-machine depend for their 
truth upon the validity of the material put into it. 


Such were those mathematicians who were shocked 
at the new non-Euclidean geometries because they had 
not conceived of the possibility of trying other postulates 
and still achieving coherent geometrical systems. 

Even the great Gauss hesitated for some years before 
publishing his results on these lines. 


Theologians are great sinners in this respect, forgetting 
that their conclusions are only of value if their basic 
assumptions are true. What, for instance, are the 
underlying presumptions concerning Prayer? Since my 
last note on this subject a Naval Chaplain has written 
to the Daity TeLeGrarn making a distinction between 
“faith in prayer,’ which might be contemned as a 
form of primitive magic; and “ prayer in faith,” which 
may justify itself. 

Again we may ask “On what grounds?” Only 
(1 suppose) if the fact of our believing strongly enough 
makes what we believe come true because we believe it 
strongly enough! 

This is a terrifying thought when we remember the 
curious things people believe. Slimmers ought to ponder 
over Mrs Baker Eddy's aphorism that “ Obesity is an 
adipose belief in oneself as a substance.” 


Sometimes the users of Faith seem to have an uneasy 
feeling that its encouragement is a last resort when all 
else fails. In a BBC feature about ‘ Overheard 
Conversations" there was one between two Clerical 
Gentlemen walking up the Athenaum steps, * Shall 
you give them a whiff of incense?’ asked the first. 
The other replied * No, I don’t think so. They've been 
very good.” 

* 

The Vicar of Abergavenny is reported as saying in 
his pastoral letter that the things children hear in 
Sunday School are often held in less reverence than 
space-ships, flying saucers, “ and other figments of the 
imagination.” I like the other! 


The unreasonable prevails because the premisses of 
many people consist so largely of plain untruths—even 
when they avoid being unmeaning non-sense, In these 
respects I think that politicians beat the parsons. 


“Man in his smaliness and narrowness strives 
towards uniformity and equality; the Creator, in his 
greatness, omniscience and omnipotence wills other- 
wise.” Thus Dr Malan, who follows President Kriiger 
in his inside knowledge of God's mind. 
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Notes and News 


E are grateful to those readers who have 

responded to the recent appeal to help in 

the campaign to increase membership of the 
RPA. If we could double our membership our influence 
would be far more than twice as strong. We should be 
able to renew activities which have been temporarily 
restricted and also make still more attractive book 
offers. Plenty of people are in sympathy with our aims 
but unaware of our existence. With a determined effori 
on the part of all we should soon reach the target of 
ten thousand. 

What we have to combat today is a more subtle 
appeal to the irrational side of human nature than was 
made when the RPA was founded. It was easy enough 
to demonstrate that the Garden of Eden is a fable. 
But what are we to say to those who quote Freud in 
trying to prove that man is incurably irrational and that 
the rationalist is engaged in a hopeless task? This 
argument was skilfully put in a broadcast by J. W. N. 
Watkins on “ The Strange Face of Evil.”” He contended 
that those who disbelieve in original sin cannot explain 
the wickedness revealed at the Nuremberg trials. The 
conclusion he drew wus that “we should therefore 
value any tradition, any historic institution, any settled 
way of living, which helps to train our profoundly 
ambiguous dispositions into kindly habits of behaviour.” 
This means we should return to the Church—and .est 
anyone missed the point The Listener expressed it more 
clearly in an editorial on ** The Humanists.”” The writer 
made the surprising statement that “the Christian 
religion today probably makes a more impressive appeal 
to the thinking man than at any time since the age of 
Newton.” 

* 

Is there any evidence for this assertion? Are members 
of the various Churches more obviously intelligent than 
those outside? Even if it were true it is a novelty to 
measure the appeal of Christianity by an intelligence 
test. It is, of course, clever nonsense: clever, because 
it- appeals to intellectual snobbery; nonsense, because 
the so-called “ problem of evil"’ only exists for those 
who have to reconcile an imperfect creation with a 
perfect Creator. It is for rationalists to demonstrate 
that “ thinking men” are not so easily deceived. We 
can put this to the practical test by winning new members. 


The religious Press are uniting in a drive for larger 
circulation. It would be unworthy if we allowed ourselves 
to be left behind. The thoughtful man will find better 
fare in Literary Guide, now obtainable on many book- 
stalls, than in sectarian journals, The latest fashions in 
thought and taste are evaluated from a point of view 
that can be called either “ humanist" or “ rationalist " 
according to one’s preference. Bertrand Russell, for 
example, still describes himself as a “ rationalist,”’ but 
Gilbert Murray, as one might perhaps expect from a 
great classical scholar, is drawn to the other alterna- 
tive. Both words have changed their meanings in a 
long and troubled history But the label on the 
bottle is less important than the wine. 
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Correspondence 


“The Rationalist Association” 

Sir,—Mr Robertson Scott is surely right, so far as 
he goes, about the name of our Association. I believe 
nevertheless that it is necessary to go much farther if 
the crisis in our affairs so heavily underlined by our 
President and Chairman is to be surmounted. This is a 
time for radical decisions and wide imaginative action; 
we want to reach the common man and we want our 
name to be known, to be understood, and to carry the 
weight which will cause the Press to give us a proper 
hearing. 

What's in a name? A Dickens of a lot in this age. 
And the fact is that (in my experience) both “rationalist” 
and “ ethical” are all too apt to cast a gloom over 
even quite intelligent people who are hovering on the 
outskirts of the humanist philosophy of life. 

Secondly, we want unity. Next to a name, it is— 
alas!—the big battalions alone that, in these days, will 
secure the respectful attention of the Press; and we shall 
never get this while we scatter our activities in a host of 
small (and apparently uncoordinated) societies, “‘ration- 
alist" and “ ethical,” and so on. 

My proposals are, therefore, briefly as follows: (1) 
Collect all the free-thought, ethical, and humanist bodies 
in this country, and form one Humanist Fellowship. 
(2) This body should then become part of a World 
Humanist Fellowship. (The recently reported formation 
of an International Humanist and Ethical Union is a 
step in the right direction, but I think the name is bad.) 

This would not be easy, but it could be done; and it 
alone, | am convinced, is the essential step that we must 
take to make our influence really and truly felt. The 
word “humanism” is readily comprehensible; it 
suggests humane ”’ and humanity "—-two very good 
words—-and shows that we put first things first. And, 
secondly, such a radical reorganization and fusion of 
forces would ensure that in every activity, rationalist, 
ethical, or whatever, the full weight of a known world 
movement would be behind it. While, to those with a 
liking for tradition, the word “ humanism” has a long 
and honourable association in history, older than 
Christianity and, perhaps, all the historical religions. 
I fancy that the Churches are uneasily aware of this 
fact also. And a world movement, judiciously organized, 
would, | hope and believe, give them something to 
think about. Davip Evans 

Tunbridge Wells 


“The Biggest Issue” for the RPA 

Sir,—Mr Cripps is afraid that rationalists adore 
reason “to the exclusion of everything else.” I have 
yet to discover such rationalists. People who are afraid 
of others growing too rational fear the exposure of the 
groundlessness of their prejudices. They don’t want to 
** see life steadily and see it whole.” They are afraid to 
extend the range of the testing of traditional solutions of 
human problems. 

The RPA was founded to facilitate the publication of 
books that challenged sacrosanct opinions, regarded as 
unchallengeable, save by scoundrels or fools. Rationalists 
are not hostile to music or any of the other arts. But 
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art is concerned with balance, harmony, rhythm, 
intelligibility, and other qualities, which all come within 
the province of reason, although the initial impulse | 
not a product of reason. 

Was it * pure and unadulterated reason "’ that create! 
the hydrogen bomb? The how of the bomb was an 
affair of reason. But fear and hate were the sources of 
the why. Rational reflection on the play of human 
motives, on social factors and sequences, would spare 
humanity many a foolish and disastrous course of action 
It is not less reason that the world wants but more 
Parents may love their children deeply. But of what 
value is their love if they do not study their children’s 
natures and needs? The best parent, the best friend, 
the best citizen, is the one who seeks to be reasonable 
in all things. And to be reasonable in all things is the 
ideal of the rationalist. Emotion abounds among men, 
but often works misery or goes to waste. Rationalism 
has as its task the effective canalization of emotion. 

Richmond, Surrey A. D. Hower 


Sir,—Is not Mr L. J. R. Cripps the back number 
rather than I? In my speech at the RPA Dinner | 
started out with the proposition, which all social scien- 
tists now take for granted (but which Mr Cripps seems 
to think the last word), that man’s ends are not guided 
by reason. Indeed, I was converted to this view by 
Graham Wallas’s Human Nature in Politics, while 
secretary of the Cambridge University Heretics, late in 
the reign of King Edward VII. The upshot of my speech 
was not this Edwardian proposition, or as Mr Cripps 
suggests, a retreat to Victorianism, but the consequent 
question: Must rationalists, then, abandon reason for 
unreason ? 


Mr Cripps writes that “ reason is concerned only with 


the choice of means.’ But why the “ only Emotion- 
ally and irrationally, no doubt, most of us desire the 
end of a higher standard of living for all peoples. But 
this desire is not of much use unless we know how to 
raise standards. The means are, in fact, the “ big 
issue '’; and, I urged, reason in the form of economics, 
political science, sociology and anthropology, had a 
large role to play against the obscurantist unreason of 
religions that lowered production and raised repro- 
duction. Invading, if | may, Mr Cripps’s own chosen 
ground of the hydrogen bomb, we surely all agree that 
the bomb should be universally banned. The big issue 
is how to take measures to ensure that both sides ban it 
contemporaneously—again a question of means, for 
reasonable and reasoning men to work out. 

Mr Cripps should move forward from the Edwardian 
to the new Elizabethan era! 


Birmingham P. SARGANT FLORENCE 


Hydrogen Bomb—National Campaign 

Sir,—In my statement that the USSR has refused to 
allow adequate inspection of her armament factories the 
important word is “ adequate.” If I were to recount 
all the arguments raised on this subject during the 
deliberations of the United Nations Energy Commission, 
you would regret having opened your columns to 
political discussion. The following is, however, I think, 
a fair summary. 

Mr Gromyko certainly agreed on June 1, 1947, to 
give an International Control Commission access to any 


enterprise extracting, manufacturing, or storing atomic 
raw materials, as well as utilizing atomic energy. The 
UNEC had, however, previously accepted on October 
14, 1946 (Poland and USSR abstaining), the report of 
its committee pointing out that while ordinary inspection 
of certain processes would suffice certain other processes 
could be adequately inspected and controlled only if the 
management of these processes were established by and 
responsible to the international control agency. USSR 
finally (on June 16, 1948) rejected this as being in- 
compatible with national sovereignty and accused the 
USA of attempting to form a sort of international trust 
for the production of atomic energy in which American 
financial and industrial monopolies would exercise 
command as they thought fit. 

A further point of difference lay in the action to be 
taken in case sanctions should be required against an 
offending nation. The USSR held that the Control 
Commission should report such cases to the Security 
Council and leave it to that body to take action. The 
UNEC, however, pointed out in October 1946 that 
decisions of the Security Council could be vetoed by 
any one member and proposed instead that the Control 
Commission be empowered to apply sanctions un- 
hampered by the need for unanimity. Mr Gromyko 
finally rejected this on June 16, 1948, on the ground 
that its acceptance would mean that decisions on 
sanctions would be adopted by a simple majority at the 
dictation of the US representatives. 

Last, but not least, the USSR insisted throughout that 
before any system of inspection or control be established 
the nations should agree to prohibit the production and 
storing of atomic weapons and to destroy within three 
months from the date of the agreement all stocks of 
atomic energy weapons. A majority of the UNEC, 
however, decided that such an agreement, without the 
safeguard of adequate control and inspection, would 
offer no protection against non-compliance. 

It is therefore not surprising that on July 29, 1949, 
the UNEC concluded that the differences were irre- 
concilable at the Commission fevel and that further 
discussion would tend to harden these differences and 
would serve no practicable or useful purpose. 

London, SW19 Henry MEULEN 


Sir,—As a rationalist, | find support for the anti- 
hydrogen bomb appeal very obvious (unless it is 
reasonable for people to atomize one another principally 
because they are living under different economic systems). 
It should not be beyond the ability of statesmen to de- 
vise a system of nuclear weapons ban involving careful 
supervision and inspection against violation of such an 
agreement. This should not mean, as Mr Collier states, 
that the Western powers would have to trust the Russians, 
any more than it should mean that the Russians must 
trust, say, the Americans. 

In spite of Mr Collier's claim, “I know what | am 
talking about ... I served for many years in the... 
Foreign Office,”’ I fail to see that “Communism is a re- 
ligion ’’—that is, if we accept the definitions of the word 
that have been compiled by Lord Raglan. However, if we 
stretch the word to mean also something quite different, 
as Mr Harvey Jacob does (September issue), then 
capitalism, Socialism, humanism, and even rationalism 
cannot be safe from the accusation of being a religion, 
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and when a word can be made to mean also its opposite, 
then it is time we equipped ourselves with some new 
* tool for thinking.’ 

Following his description of Communism as a 
* fanatical and unscrupulous " religion, Mr Collier adds 
that “ it is childish to expect its high priests to make an 
honest agreement to outlaw any weapon which they may 
be able to make use of.” These remarks imply the futility 
of any form of negotiation with the Communists, and 
so play into the hands of those who wish to increase 
international tension. It also encourages that fanatical 
minority who, urged on by the Vatican, would like to 
start an atom bomb crusade against world Communism, 
apparently imagining that they can annihilate the Russians 
and Chinese without also destroying themselves: too 
blind to consider that their chances of accomplishing 
this may be a lot less than those of Hitler's when he 
launched his five-year ** blitzkrieg.” 

People everywhere must be made aware of the fact 
that with the enormous leap in the scientific development 
of weapons of mass destruction mankind is faced with 
a major crisis in its history. The issue is plain—co-exist 
or cease to exist. Logically, then, the prohibition of 
nuclear weapons must be only a preliminary to eventual 
world disarmament. JACK GARNEI 

Hampton Hill, Middlesex 


Inbreeding 

Sir,—-You quote Professor K. Mather as saying that 
“A community which practised inbreeding would be by 
its very weakness al the mercy of its neighbours and 
competitors.” This is quite untrue. As I have pointed 


out in my Jocasta’s Crime (Thinker’s Library), the 

laws of incest have nothing to do with inbreeding, 

and many communities have successfully practised 

inbreeding from time immemorial. All improvements 

in our domestic stock have been secured, and all varieties 

fixed, by close :nbreeding. RAGLAN 
Usk, Monmouthshire 
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Mithra Again 


PHILIP GREER 

T is a sign of the times that the controversy 

over the discovery of a Mithraic temple in the 

City of London has been mainly about whether 
it should be preserved or destroyed. Tens of 
thousands who had never previously heard of the 
ancient Persian mystery-god seemed eager to 
organize themselves as Friends of Mithra in order 
to save the relics of him who was once hailed by 
the Roman legions as the saviour of mankind. 
There has been little revival of the controversy 
that followed the discoveries of Cumont towards 
the end of the last century about the extent and 
nature of a cult which bore such astonishing 
resemblances to Christianity. 

There were echoes of the older controversy a 
few years ago during the storm raised by the late 
Bishop of Birmingham’s The Rise of Christianity. 
Dr Barnes was called sharply to account for 
writing: “ The likenesses between Mithraism and 
Christianity, as each had developed by the end of 
the second century of our era, were many. Each 
faith had borrowed from the other and the 
borrowings of Christianity were perhaps the more 
extensive.” It was a somewhat rash statement, and 
at the instigation of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr Blunt, Bishop of Bradford, made an official 
reply. He said, in effect, that this was but another 
example of Dr Barnes's out-of-date scholarship. 
The up-to-the-minute view was expressed by Dr 
E. R. Bevan, who wrote: * The fact that monuments 
connected with the worship of the Phrygian Great 
Mother or of Isis or of Mithra are found in places 
far apart in Europe has probably given a false idea 
of these cults in the West. To speak of Mithraism 
as a rival which ran Christianity hard and almost 
captured the Roman Empire—language which has 
often been used by scholars in the past—seems 
excessive.” Dr Bevan went on to argue that the 
parallels, of which so much had been made, were 
superficial. But they scarcely seemed so to some of 
the Christian Fathers, who could only explain them 
away by saying that they were deliberate inventions 
of the Devil—-a device that was once more resorted 
to when fossils were first found in the Alps. 

What are these parallels? Mithra was born on 
December 25 out of a rock, hence the fact that his 
temples were usually grottoes or made to look as 
such. He was depicted as the mediator between 


The Borghese bas-relief depicting Withra killing the bull, 


the sun and moon in chariots everhead (Musee du Louvre) 


mankind and the god-head fromm whom he had 
emanated. He saved mankind from a terrible 
drought by firing an arrow at a rock, from which 
life-giving waters began to flow. He also prevented 
the entire human race from perishing in a deluge 
by enabling one man to escape in a boat with his 
cattle. 

Our knowledge of the cult is mainly derived from 
the hundreds of sculptures and carvings that have 
survived, and the writings of its enemies. Artists 
showed Mithra with the celestial aureole surrounding 
his head—the circle of golden light so familiar in 
Christian paintings. His identification with the 
unconquered sun (Sol Invictus) revealed him as the 
Light of the World. 

By sacrificing a bull to Ormazd, Mithra caused 
the precious blood to flow from which sprang all 
other animals and corn. One of the chief rites was 
baptism in the blood of a slain bull. The animal 
was sacrificed above a pit in which the votaries 
crouched, thereby receiving the boon of immortality. 
They were said to be “ Born again unto eternity 
(Renatus in Aeternum).” Other pictures show the 
blessed ones being received into paradise by Mithra, 
where a communion meal awaits them. The rite of 
communion on earth was restricted to those well 
advanced in the seven degrees of initiation. These 
corresponded to the seven planetary spheres to be 
traversed by the soul in its ascent to heaven, 
Communion was usually made with bread and 
water, though the use of wine cannot be ruled out. 

The ascension of Mithra in a fiery chariot, the 
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doctrines of Heaven and Hell, the Last Judgment, 
the Resurrection of the Flesh, and the destruction 
of the world, obviously have much in common with 


Christianity. But there are important differences. 
Women were not admitted to the cult of Mithra. 
It derived from Zoroastrianism and was spread 
with the Persian conquests. It did not reach Western 
Asia until the beginning of the Christian era and was 
probably disseminated throughout the Roman 
world by Cilician pirates in the first century. By 
the end of the second century it was popular with 
the Army and strongly held on the German frontiers 
It began to decline in ap 275 and at the close of 
the following century it had been extinguished by 
its great rival, Christianity. 

The prototypes of many Christian doctrines and 
rituals can be found all over the world. Thus the 


GERALD BULLETT 

HE good life does not consist in adherence 

to a moral code, desirable though that may 

be; and good English is not to be achieved 
merely by obeying the grammarians’ rules. In the 
lesser context, as in the greater, the letter of the law, 
though often a useful guide, is less important than 
the spirit animating behaviour. “ Life is a pure 
flame,” says Sir Thomas Browne, “‘ and we live by 
an invisible sun within us.”” The Quaker doctrine 
of the Inner Light is not to be dismissed as a piece 
of sentimental mysticism: whatever may be thought 
of its quasi-theological implications, in itself it points 
to a proved fact of experience. Behaviour in the 
moral sphere is nothing if not genuine self-expression, 
and the same is true of literary behaviour. This 
means that sincerity, not conformity to external 
rules, is the prime desideratum, in literature as in 
life. Literature, first and last, is a mode of com- 
munication. At its highest, that is in poetry (which 
can occur in prose as well as in verse), it communi- 
cates a unique because individual vision; and the 
only reason that cliché, for example, is to be avoided 
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CRITIC AT LARGE 


Good English and Bad 


Saviour-god born of a Virgin is found in Greece, 
India, and ancient Mexico. The myth of a dying 
and resurrected god is as universal as the sorrows 
of the mother-goddess. So, too, the mystic 
communion is found in primitive tribes, among the 
Aztecs and Tibetans, in the cult of Dionysos, and 
its later development by the Orphics who partook 
of the blood of Dionysos-Zagreus, mystically 
identified with a sacrificed bull. No amount of 
evidence can prove conclusively that these ideas 
spread by diffusion and syncretism instead of 
arising spontaneously as, for example, the arche- 
types of Jung. It seems improbable, however, that 
Christianity borrowed directly from Mithraism, 
although there are elements in both which can be 
traced to a common stock of symbols the origin of 
which is lost in the mists of antiquity. 


is that cliché, being a mass-product, is necessarily 
unfaithful to that vision—is, in short, either lazy or 
artistically insincere. 


J ENUNCIATE these simple platitudes in the hope of 
disposing at the outset of the all-too-popular idea 
that to be concerned about “ good English ”’ is to 
argue oneself a prig and a snob. No doubt there 
people who burst into flame whenever they 
encounter a minor grammatical solecism, just as 
there are people who would go hungry rather than 
eat fish with a steel knife; but they are few and 
negligible, and the witty as well as scholarly Eric 
Partridge, author of Usage and Abusage: A Guide 
to Good English (Hamish Hamilton, 15s), is certainly 
not among them. He knows, none better, that the 
pursuit of correctness for its own sake is a barren 
activity. 

The first aim of a writer should be to make his 
meaning clear, Grammatical errors, even gross ones, 
are objectionable only in so far as they impede the 
clear expression of thought. The most obvious of 
them all, for example, the double negative, does not 
normally do any great harm. “I don’t want none 


are 
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of your blasted lip!” is not drawing-room English 
but at least it leaves one in no doubt of the speaker's 
meaning. Other breaches of grammar-book rule 
are well established even in educated usage. We 
all (I hope) say “ It’s me ” rather than * Itis I *’—and 
** It’s him I wish to see ”’ rather than “ It is he whom 
I wish to see.”” In everyday speech the only reall; 
offensive errors, to my mind, are those that result 
from suburban refinement plus ignorance. ‘He 
was ever so kind to we girls.”” ‘* He gave a party for 
my wife and I.”’ This is bad bad-grammar, because 
subtly pretentious, whereas “* There ain't never no 
knowing and it don’t matter a damn” is good 
bad-grammar, though not to be recommended for 
all occasions. 


IN all disputes of this kind, usage, once it is firmly 
established, has the last word. It may then happen 
that grammar, which is nothing more or less than 
the logic of language, has to give way. But due 
weight must be given to my italics. There is a 
transitional period during which the fate of the new 
(incorrect) form hangs in the balance. If in the 
course of time, despite all protests, it becomes a 
normal usage among all or nearly all educated 
people, those who still refuse to give it countenance 
are dubbed pedants. (A pedant is a person who 


insists on being more correct than I am willing to be. 
It is a term not of description but of abuse.) Two 
examples of this process occur to me: the use of 


the subjective case after but in the sense of 
except, and the insidious double exclusion of e/se 
and but when the sense justifies only one of these 
words, 

“ The boy stood on the burning deck, whence all 
but he had fled.” The but here obviously means 
except: it is therefore a preposition and should be 
followed by the objective, him. Fowler, in his 
oracular fashion, which we all so much enjoy when 
we happen to agree with him, stands firmly by 
but he—and rightly, since it has for half a century 
or more been the established usage. But his defence 
of it is footling in the extreme. Because he is 
resolved to use it he feels obliged to invent a 
theoretical justification, arguing that this but is not 
a preposition but a conjunction and that the words 
but he imply but he had not. This is a monstrous 
piece of special pleading, and, quite simply, it isn’t 
true. “* Everyone was present but I’ may be what 
Fowler calls ** good colloquial "—but it is idle to 
pretend that it is good grammar. (Good colloquial, 
incidentally, is the label Fowler gives to any in- 


correct usage which he has decided to accept.) 
Precisely the same may be said for the now almost 
universal “ He is older than me.” 

By what I call the double exclusion | mean the 
use of such a sentence as “ No one else believes it 
but William ** when what is meant is ** No one but 
William believes it.’ A correct but clumsy and 
unidiomatic form would be “ No one else than 
William believes it.” But only pedants (see my 
definition above) are nowadays interested in such 
distinctions. 


GRAMMAR, at any rate in its minor rules, is perhaps 
less important than diction, Most grammatical 
errors are venial, but no one can count himself 
civilized who says “ disinterested "’ when he means 
uninterested, “ following * when he means after, or 
**due to” when he should say owing to. A man 
(such as, for example, Bertrand Russell) who devotes 
his life to the disinterested pursuit of truth is not, 
heaven help us, uninterested in the truth he pursues. 
What the word means (see any good English 
dictionary) is “* without ulterior motive.’ If I seem 
to labour the point it is because this particular 
abusage, which comes I think from America, is 
lamentably prevalent in the dozens of otherwise 
well-written English books that | am obliged to read 
every month of my life. Lamentably because if 
disinterested succeeds in establishing itself as a 
synonym for uninterested we shall in effect have lost 
a useful word for which (in its proper use) there is 
no substitute. As for following, as a synonym for 
after, that is merely bad journalese, and no one 
with the least pretensions to literacy should be 
guilty of it. “ Following a verdict of Not Guilty, 
the prisoner left the court.’ Did the verdict take 
legs to itself and precede him? 


LANGUAGE is a living and growing thing. English 
owes its vigour and variety to its hospitality, its 
genius for assimilating words from other languages 
and for contriving new ones when the need for them 
arises. But to resort to novelty for its own sake is 
both silly and vulgar: to substitute a bad new word 
for a good old one results only in the perpetuation 
of a barbarous jargon. We have heard much since 
1945 about “ global war.” How does this differ in 
meaning from “ world war"’? Not at all. It is 
ugly and pretentious and has nothing to recommend 
it but fashion. Another word too much in evidence 
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is that horrible hybrid ** amoral.”’ Why not, instead 
of this mixture of Greek and Latin, ** non-moral ” 
which means just the same thing and is easier for the 
uninitiated to pronounce and recognize? And have 
you noticed that nowadays everything has to“ stem ” 
from something else? Not a bad metaphor, but 
because of its excessive use it has already, in a 
comparatively short career, become a cliché. 

Mr Eric Partridge, in his invaluable Usage and 
Abusage, of which a revised and somewhat shortened 
version has recently been published, has an article 
on Vogue Words. Many of these have a special 
interest because they reflect the changed moral 
climate in which we live. Political murder, the 
distinctive feature of our modern age, is now 
sanctified, or at any rate morally neutralized, by 
being called “ liquidation.” Sanction ’’—which 
sometimes means “ permission”’’ and is related 
etymologically to holiness—now stands, in its 
plural form, for punitive measures, generally of a 
most unpleasant kind. I remember being greatly 
puzzled by this use of the word when it first became 
current some twenty years ago. Another example, 
not in Mr Partridge’s book, is * purge.”’ A political 
purge, on the medical analogy, is the elimination of 
supposedly dangerous or diseased elements in the 
body politic. Our blithe unthinking acceptance of 
the term in this sense—-murder is the plain English 
cf itis, | submit, a stupid concession to those 
totalitarian despots who, having no respect for 


HERE is an unexpected similarity in theme 

between Zuleika Dobson and H. E. Bates’s 
new novel, The Feast of July (Michael Joseph, 
12s 6d). Both books tell, from different stand- 
points, of the destroying power of a woman's 
beauty and men’s love. In both a_ beautiful 
woman appears, affects and later destroys a 
community, and finally leaves—Zuleika for 
Cambridge, Bella Ford for new experiences which 
will not be of her own contriving. There, of 
course, the similarity ends, and a much more 
rewarding comparison is between Bates and 
Hardy. Both men wrote about love, birth, and 
death; both are deeply affected by the English 
countryside and write significantly of England; 
they share an elemental conviction about what 
life does to people; above all, they share the 
power to tell a powerful story. Mr Bates’s new 
heroine, an cighteen-year-old, seduced by a 


Story-Telling 


individual freedom or for human life, rule by terror 
and the gas-chamber. 


SINCE writing the foregoing paragraphs I have 
received and enjoyed Mr Partridge’s shortened 
version of Usage and Abusage. He calls it The 
‘Concise Usage and Abusage (Hamish Hamilton, 
8s 6d). Here, for substantially less than the price 
of a detective novel, one has all one needs to know 
about current English usage, lucidly and wittily 
expounded and with a wealth of illustrative 
quotation. Mr Partridge has produced not merely 
a useful but an entrancing book, a book in which 
one can browse, happily and profitably, for hours 
together. Among the additional entries there is one 
that I especially welcome: 


Genitive, Mutitatep. Avoid “ Dickens’ novels” for 
“Dickens’s novels”’ and “St James’ Park’ for St 
James’s Park "’ and esp. “* St James’ for ** St James’s ” 
(the London district). 


To which I would add: Avoid also “ Brutus’ 
conspiracy’ for Brutus’s conspiracy” and 
Telemachus’ adventures” for Telemachus’s 
adventures” and “* Charles’ birthday” for “* Charles’s 
birthday * and all similar barbarities. There is no 
excuse for omitting that » which is the sign of the 
genitive singular merely because the word in 
question happens to end with an s. 


moustached villain, as Tess was, lived at the turn 
of the century in industrial Northamptonshire. 
She finds succour in the severe atmosphere of a 
shoemaker'’s home, and the power of her beauty, 
not hers to control, affects the shoemaker’s three 
sons—Jedd the bluff soldier, Matt the craftsman, * 
and Con, a strange, passionate being who, after 

a series of forgivable coincidences, kills Bella’s 

early lover. There are few surprises in this highly 

professional piece of story-telling. Mr Bates’s 

gifts neither increase nor lessen with the passing 

of years and his growing list of published works. 

He is at his best writing of the appalling poverty, 

suffering, and cold of a winter in an ugly Midland 

town; he makes no comment, passes no judgment. 

He seems to be as acquiescent in the state of 

things as are his characters. in this, as in the 

final quality of memorableness, he differs from 

the creator of Wessex and The Dynasts. J. G. 


The Nativity—I 


ROBERT GRAVES AND 
JOSHUA PODRO 


PROBLEM well stated is three parts solved. 
Here are the historical stumbling-blocks for 
a literal belief in the Nativity narrative: 


Apart from Jesus, no case of human partheno- 
genous birth has ever been trustworthily recorded. 

The earliest surviving Gospel manuscript, the 
Syriac Codex Sinaiticus—now in the British Museum 
—states downrightly: “Joseph, to whom was 
espoused the Virgin Mary, begat Jesus, who is 
called the Christ.’ Almost exactly the same reading 
is found in two early Greek texts: the Dialogue of 
Timothy and Aquila and the Vatican Diatessaron. 
Even in Luke, Joseph is described as one of Jesus’s 
** parents.”"! 

The two genealogies of Jesus given by Matthew? 
and Luke? are irreconcilable. Moreover, each ends 
in Joseph, which would make no sense if he had not 
been Jesus's father. 

Mary is said to be “ of the same blood ” as John 
the Baptist’s mother, the Levite Elisabeth Yet 
she is clsewhere described as being registered as a 
member of the House of David.‘ 

Jesus, who had ordered the exact keeping of the 
Jewish oral and written Law,® was found at the 
Crucifixion to be wearing a robe which Levite priests 
alone were entitled to wear. Yet both genealogies 
show him to have been of the House of David, and 
therefore of the tribe of Judah. 

In Matthew, Joseph’s home is Bethlehem, and 
Jesus is first adored by the Three Wise Men’; in 
Luke? it is Nazareth, and he is first adored by the 
Shepherds. 

The date of Cyrenius’s taxing,? which was the 
supposed occasion of the Nativity, cannot be 
reconciled with other incidents in the same story. 

In Luke,!® Jesus is brought straight back to 
Nazareth after his birth; in Matthew!! he is taken 
to Egypt and remains there until the deposition of 
Prince Archelaus, nine years later. 

At the Crucifixion, Pilate awarded Jesus’s body, 
which was legally the property of the next-of-kin, to 
Joseph of Arimathea,!? a Levite, not to his mother 
Mary, nor to John the Evangelist on her behalf. 

** James the brother of Our Lord” was a Levite 
priest.13 

! Por references see end of article. 


Following the method used in their 
book “ The Nazarene Gospel Restored ” 


the authors put a new interpretation 


on orthodox accounts of Christ’s birth 


At Nazareth, Jesus had four brothers, sons of 
Joseph the Carpenter.!4 

Jesus’s Galilean grand-nephews, sons of Judah 
“his brother according to the flesh,’ claimed to be 
of the House of David.'5 

The Pauline Epistles make it clear that Jesus was 
born of a lawful Jewish marriage and contain no 
mention of the Virgin Birth.'6 

Jesus, though he went “ about God's business ” 
even as a child,!7 did not begin “ to be” until he 
was some thirty years of age.!* 


For a historically-minded searcher after the truth 
there can, we suggest, be only one comprehensive 
practical solution to these puzzles: that Jesus was 
born physically of respectable Davidic parentage and 
had sisters and brothers * according to the flesh "’; 
but was then reborn spiritually at the age of thirty 
by a solemn ceremony of adoption into a priestly 
Levite clan, his second mother being, and remaining, 
a virgin. This theory clears up all the main contra- 
dictions, and we are entitled to assume that the 
circumstances of his rebirth were of such unique and 
transcendental importance for those who were 
concerned in it that they appeared to be the tri- 
umphant culmination of the whole troubled history 
of mankind. By this virgin birth, in fact, Jesus 
became for them the New Adam, an Adam without 
sin,'9 and the act was the prelude to his anointing 
and coronation as the Messiah, who would change 
the world. 

* Christ’ in the Gospel and Creed is a Greek 
translation of the Hebrew word meaning Messiah 
or “ Anointed One.”’ The most learned and pious 
Jews of the first centuries Bc and ap deduced this 
concept from the Hebrew prophets. Crowned the 
rightful King of Israel, the Messiah would redeem 
his people from foreign bondage and found a 
kingdom of heaven on earth to which first Jews, and 
then converted Gentiles, after being judged by him 
for their worthiness, would have blissful access. 
According to the prophecies, he had to be born at 
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Bethlehem in Judaa2° and belong to the House of 
David,?! though not to the senior line running 
through Solomon and Rehoboam, on which a 
prophetic curse had been laid because of its many 
evil deeds.22, He would still be-an infant when the 
land abhorred by God (namely, the wicked kingdom 
of Edom) lost two of her kings,25 and belong also 
to the House of Aaron, a priestly clan. This last 
condition appears in the Testament of the Twelve 
Patriarchs,?4 a most important book for all students 
of the New Testament. The Messiah was to be a 
Prince of Peace and, when the present world ended 
in fire, after a period of great misery, would reign 
for a thousand years in a New Jerusalem. 

Such a Messiah had been confidently expected for 
more than a century, and in the reign of Herod the 
Wicked numerous signs of his coming were noted. 
However, the pacifistic Pharisees who had controlled 
Jewish religious thought for the past hundred years 
discouraged any false “ lo here ’’s and “ lo there °’s, 
which might provoke a suicidal war of liberation—as 
indeed eventually happened in Ap 132, when Bar 
Cochba, acclaimed as the Messiah, raised his revolt. 
They taught that the authority of the Hebrew 
prophets, who alone were empowered to recognize 
and anoint the Messiah,had passed to the Sanhedrin, 
the Jewish Supreme Court, which they themselves 
controlled. But Malachi’s ungainsayable pre- 
diction remained that Elijah, never having died, 
would return to Israel before the Last Days.?6 
Thus the advent of the Messiah could not be ex- 
pected until that of Elijah, for whose decision the 
Sanhedrin formally postponed their verdict on cases 
where the evidence was insufficient. In consequence, 
the three armed aspirants to the Messiahship who 
appeared in Judwa immediately after the death of 
King Herod2? commanded no official support, 
because they had not been duly anointed. 

Jesus’s numerous supporters, however, held that 
he had fulfilled all the immediate Messianic prophe- 
cies; that he had been hailed as the “* Lamb ofGod,” 
or Messiah, by John the Baptist,2® who was Elijah 
come again;2® and that therefore the ultimate 
prophecies must also be fulfilled by him. This 
claim was not unanimously conceded by the 
Sanhedrin, although Gamaliel, its president in the 
reign of the Emperor Claudius, did not reject it out 
of hand. 

According to Matthew, Jesus was born during the 
reign of Herod, who died in 4 Bc, and returned from 
Egypt after the deposition of Archelaus;*! but 
according to Luke,*? his birth coincided with the 
census made in ap 6, while “ Cyrenius”’ (P. 
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Sulpicius Quirinius) governed Syria and therefore 
while Prince Archelaus still reigned over Judza.33 
Moreover, it was Roman practice to register people 
in their place of immediate residence, rather than 
in their ancestral seats, which would have entailed 
a General Post and a thorough dislocation of 
economic life in the provinces. Yet the story of the 
overcrowded inn at Bethlehem seems too circum- 
stantial to have been invented, and need not look 
far for the solution of this minor problem. In the 
Gospel According to St James, once canonical and 
still treated with respect by the Catholic Church, we 
read that the occasion was not a general census. 
“ The King,” namely Herod (though an officious 
editor has written in the word * Augustus,’ who was 
an Emperor), called an extraordinary meeting at 
Bethlehem, which Joseph attended with his sons in 
order to be * enrolled.”34 From what trustworthy 
sources disclose of Herod’s jealous scorn for the 
House of David, his shame at being an interloping 
Edomite, and his eagerness to destroy the genealogies 
of the leading Jerusalem families,35 the case is clear. 
Herod ordered all members of the House of David 
to gather at their ancestral home and establish their 
claim to this honourable distinction—there were 
scores, perhaps hundreds, of them in his dominions. 
When the lists had been duly compared and ap- 
proved, he sent his officers to confiscate these—no 
less ruthlessly than he had destroyed his own children 
by the Princess Mariamne® It seems that the 
Massacre of the Innocents, which is not mentioned 
in any native Jewish list of Herod’s crimes, yet 
would hardly have been left out if he had really 
committed it, was mistakenly recorded—the legend 
being prompted by some such phrase as the one we 
have italicized above, and probably also by 
memories of Pharaoh's similar massacre from which 
Moses, the first Law-giver, escaped with the help of 
Pharaoh's daughter. As to the flight into Egypt, 
who can say ? Joseph will have had little to fear from 
Herod, unless Jesus's birth at Bethlehem during that 
solemn family reunion excited undue Messianic 
speculation. More likely, the story was invented by 
pious Egyptian-Greek Christians to make good the 
supposed prophecy, “* Out of Egypt have I called 
My Son,’37? which really referred to God’s re- 
demption of Israel from Egyptian bondage. 

It remains, then, to separate the account of 
Jesus's physical birth from that of his spiritual 
rebirth, or Epiphany, when he was thirty years of 
age. The Shepherds apparently saluted him on the 
first occasion, the Three Wise Men on the second. 
Shepherds in the cold Judean mountains do not, of 
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1 painting on the walls of the Synagogue of Doura Europas 
(AD 245-256) showing Ezra the scribe, a descendam of 
Seraiah the high priest who on a Royal Persian firman was 
granted permission to lead a band of exiles back to Jerusalem 


in 458 Be ("* Les Peintures de la Synagogue Doura-Europas *’) 


course, “ watch their flocks by night abiding in the 
fields ** at Christmas time. They keep them in the 
sheep folds for warmth. However, this need not 
distress the faithful. Queen Elizabeth II was not born 
on her official birthday, neither was King George VI 
born on his. For in the middle of the fourth century 
the Church deliberately made the official Nativity 
date coincide with the pagan celebration of the 
** Birth of the Unconquered Sun,” on the ground 
that Jesus was the true Sun of Righteousness. It is 
important to notice that the Nativity and the 
Epiphany had hitherto been identified by being 
everywhere celebrated on the same day, though the 
date varied from church to church. 

The story of Jesus’s physical birth was of interest 


to the Apostles and their disciples only as proving 
that it fulfilled certain prophetic conditions. They 
held his spiritual rebirth to be of vastly greater 
importance. He was reborn as more than man, and 
more even than king; for Daniel had ascribed to the 
Messiah a supernatural emanation called the * Son 
of Man,’3* who acted in the Heavens as God's 
lieutenant. There is a very early tradition that when 
Jesus was born “ the pole of Heaven stood still” 
for a moment and then joyfully resumed its course.3? 
Since this can only refer to the winter solstice, the 
second Nativity may well have taken place in 
Christmas week, though the first Nativity is tradition- 
ally associated with a warmer season of the year 
when the Shepherds did watch their flocks by night. 

But why and how did the Gospels become so 
confused ? 

The answer is simple enough. Mark, the earliest 
canonical gospel, was not recorded in writing until 
at least Ap 70, and must then have been in a very 
different form from Mark as it now stands. A wide 
divergence of opinion always separated the Church 
of Jerusalem under “* James the Just, the brother of 
Our Lord,”’ who was martyred in ap 68,49 from the 
Gentile Christians of Greece, Egypt, Asia Minor, 
and Rome. The latter disclaimed all connection 
with official Judaism, and even preached that Jesus 
had annulled the Law of Moses.4! They took 
particular care to do or say nothing that might 
offend the Emperor or his officials, yet knew that 
the coronation of Jesus as Messiah, from the Roman 
point of view, constituted an act of rebellion. It was 
a denial that King Herod, Augustus’s appointee and 
ally, had any right to the Jewish throne. Thus the 
whole account has, for security reasons, been 
reduced to its briefest form in the relevant Gospel 
context—where the coronation figures as a simple 
baptismal ceremony——and Jesus's two mothers, both 
named Mary, are treated as one person. The true 
story, which seems at first to have survived as a 
secret doctrine, was later forgotten. 


(To be concluded) 


REPERENCES.—(1) Luke ii, 27 and 41. (2) Matthew i. (3) Luke iii, 
(4) Luke i, 5. (5) Luke ii, 5. (6) Matthew xxiii, 3, and v, 18. 
(7) Matthew ii, 11. (8) Luke ii, 16. (9) Luke ii, 2. (10) Luke ii, 39. 
(11) Matthew ii, 12-23. (12) Matthew xxvii, 57-58. (13) Eusebius 2, 
xxiii, 4-6. (14) Matthew xiii, 55. (15) Busebius 3, xx, 1-6. (16) Romans 
i, 3, and viii, 3. (17) Luke ii, 49. (18) Luke iii, 23. (19) I Corinthians 
xv, 45. (20) Micah v, 2. (21) Isaiah ix, 6-7. (22) Jeremiah xxxvi, 30; 
Ecclesiasticus xlix, 4. (23) Isaiah vii, 16, (24) Levi ii, 10-11, viii, 11-15, 
and xviii, 2-14. (25) Talmud: Aboth i, 1, (26) Malachi iv, 5-6, 
(27) Josephus: Antiquities xvii, 10, 5-7, (28) John i, 36, (29) Matthew 
xvii, 10-13. (30) Acts v, 34-40. (31) Matthew ii, 22. (32) Luke ii, 2. 
(33) Josephus: Antiquities xvi, 13, 5. (34) Gospel of St James xvii, |. 
(35) Eusebius i, 7-13; Talmud: Pesahim 62b. (36) Josephus: An- 
tiquities xvi, 11, 7. (37) Hosea xi, 1. (38) Daniel vii, 13. (39) Gospel 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


Serge Diaghilev, Impresario of Genius 


SCOTT GODDARD 

N this age of wireless and television it is no longer 

necessary to take train or plane to distant 

festivals in order to share the enjoyment of those 
on the spot. The millions who could not get to 
Edinburgh, for instance, could turn a knob in their 
sitting-room and hear a great orchestra functioning 
in the Usher Hall, an exquisite string quartet at a 
morning concert in the Freemasons Hall, a brilliant 
cast assembled by Glyndebourne in Rossini’s Le 
Comte Ory and Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos. And 
another magical contrivance will have given them 
not only the sound but the sight of Claudio Arrau’s 
piano recital and taken them to the extraordinary 
Diaghilev Exhibition, one of the most ingenious and 
fascinating shows of this year’s festival. 

Diaghilev was an altogether unusual man. | never 
met him. But I well remember seeing him night 
after night when, like many another young man 
during the early twenties in London, | would go 
every night, if | could get the cash, to the Russian 
Ballet at the Empire or the Alhambra. Diaghilev, a 


bulky figure, not particularly impressive and 
certainly not at all attractive just to look at, would 
be in and out of the theatre during those astounding 
performances. And I used to watch him, either 
when he was back-stage or in the theatre talking to 
friends. At rehearsals he would sit in the stalls 
issuing his commands, superintending details of the 
dancing, the costumes, the lighting, the music. 
Nothing escaped him. His influence went right 
through every ballet under rehearsal. It is said that 
he never created any of his ballets. He simply 
created the Russian Ballet: the organization, if 
one can use a term so rigid for what was so fluid, 
that produced these exquisite things. He had the 
flair for combining the talents of other people. Like 
the Old Magician in Petrouchka, he piped and they 
danced. Who paid the piper? Anybody, it mattered 
not whom, among those who were enchanted or 
bemused by those wonderful seasons of ballet ; any 
man or woman whose pocket was deep enough. 
He was continually on the brink of bankruptcy. 
Somehow he always managed to slink round the 
corner to safety. The sun shone again, wages were 


Children of Violence 


HERE Comes a time with some women novelists 

when they know so much about the motives 
and instincts of their own sex that they cease to 
convey their meaning; they lose the wood in the 
trees; in a laudable desire to tell the truth they 
pursue that mirage “the whole truth” and 
forget the necessity of selection. Perhaps this 
fact should not be confined simply to novelists; 
perhaps, for satisfactory communication, it is 
best to know something but not too much; 
greater knowledge brings an increasing realization 
of inadequacy, to know all is to do nothing. 
At all events, Doris Lessing, surely the most 
intelligent as well as the best equipped of post- 
War novelists—conveys more pleasure when she 
is writing at some removes from her own 
experience—in fact, when she is writing of men— 
than when she describes Martha, her heroine, 
her intolerable women-friends, and the minute 
of life with Douglas, her husband. A Proper 


Marriage (Michael Joseph, 12s 6d) is the second 
of five planned novels describing the life of 
Martha Quest, Rhodesian-born, rebellious, awk- 
ward, charming, intelligent, thoroughly prickly. 
The prickles are most in evidence in this descrip- 
tion of her early married life to her foolish, 
good-natured husband. They are brilliantly 
shown, but they do not make pleasant reading 
for they are too near the truth of things, uncannily 
exact; fiction can approximate too nearly to life. 
Here the power of selection should step in, but 
this power at times deserts Doris Lessing; there 
is surely too much idle chat about husbands and 
babies, menstruation and contraception. 

A Proper Marriage indeed confirms Miss 


- Lessing’s already considerable reputation but it also 


points to the dangers inherent in the plan to 

write a Forsyte Sage of the 1940s and 50s. Our 

age, one suspects, is not yet ripe for such a 
James GUTHRIE 
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paid. Then over the horizon would come the next 
thunderstorm. His life was a perpetual invitation 
to gastric ulcers. Those, too, he appears to have 
evaded. He died, among the expensive vulgarities 
of the Venetian Lido, of diabetes and boils. He was 
unique. 

For anybody who saw those perfect ballets thirty 
years ago in London, this Edinburgh exhibition, ' 
assembled with care, much labour, and considerable 
taste by Richard Buckle, was a wonderful experience. 
Saddening also. So much seemed to have gone 
beyond recall: Diaghilev dead, so many of his dancers 
gone too, his ballets being danced still, a few of 
them, but not in the tradition of his own productions. 
To see these relics of the famous seasons in Paris and 
London was like meeting a troupe of delightful but 
ghostly spirits from a lost world. Memories 
crowded back. One had to banish vain regrets and 
force oneself to look at the show cases in the 
‘Edinburgh College of Art, a building with a facade 
that might have come from St Petersburg. It was a 
large show, too rich for the average visitor but 
incredibly revealing to a student of ballet. For me 


it was the stage designs that were most enthralling; 
in particular the miraculous set painted by Picasso 
for The Three-Cornered Hat, Massine’s exquisite 
ballet with that supremely aristocratic music by 
Falla. In a neighbouring room were portraits of the 


dancers and of others connected with Diaghilev : 
musicians, painters, social beauties. I recall one 
portrait especially: Glyn Philpott's picture of the 
one and only Karsavina, the first and greatest 
Firebird in Stravinsky's ballet. 

Mme Karsavina reigned not only in this exhi- 
bition but in another quarter of the city where The 
Firebird was being presented by the Sadler’s Wells 
Company. The name part was danced there by 
Margot Fonteyn, who had recently studied the role 
with Mme Karsavina. Let us face it; it was not the 
same. No two ballerinas dance alike. But there 
were moments when I had the illusion that the dear 
delightful Karsavina was there. All this gave the 
Edinburgh performance of The Firebird peculiar 
distinction, a rare authenticity. Furthermore this 
production had been supervised by one of Diaghilev’s 
foremost men, Serge Grigoriev, who was stage 
manager of the troupe from the start. In his recent 
book The Diaghilev Ballet (Constable, 35s) he tells 
the story of the rise and fall of that venture, the 
creation of that strange, potent creature Diaghilev, 
the impresario of genius. 


1 Enlarged exhibition opens in London, November 3, 
House, Hyde Park Corner, 


at Forbes 


Song of Araby 


EMMA GREY 


RABY ™ was orice an extremely potent and 

evocative colour-word; it meant a land of 

heart's desire, a land of pheenixes, Sabean 
odours, incense-trees. From Milton’s “ spicy shore 
of Araby the blest ’’ to Mr de la Mare’s “ heart- 
beguiling Araby ” the tradition is the same. 

In the natural course of events this word, with all 
its magical associations, has gone a little brown at 
the edges through too much fingering. The tradition 
became popularized (*' I'll sing thee songs of Araby"’) 
and then vulgarized (“I'm the sheikh of Araby, 
Your love belongs to me, At night when you're 
asleep, Into your tent I'll creep,” etc.), and Ethel M. 
Dell's Tosh-horse (in Miss Rebecca West's phrase) 
has left its sloppy hoof-marks all over Araby the 
blest. Cleopatra’s barge has dwindled into an 
arm-chair. The desert is a waste land, where poets 
are concerned. Mr W. H. Auden writes (in For the 
Time Being): 

Come to our well-run desert 
Where anguish arrives by cable, 
And the deadly sins 
May be bought in tins 
With instructions on the label. 

The real Arabia, too, is changing as wealth from 

the oil refineries flows in. Through the wild free 


‘spaces of the desert the sheikhs speed in shiny new 


Cadillacs; inside the picturesque black goat’s-hair 
tents the bedouins drink their coffee (perhaps it will 
soon be Nescafé) from cups made in Birmingham, 
and store their money in a refrigerator (it doesn’t 
work as there is no electricity yet). If the magnificent 
irrigation schemes put forward by the Kuwait 
governments and others go through, soon there will 
be no more nomads. The bedouins roam only to 
find water. The * spicy shore is being deodorized, 
Even the souks of Damascus no longer smell quite 
as vilely as they did. “ Araby’ doesn’t exist any 
more. Escapists must find another paradise. 
Arabia fuit. * Araby” has had it. 

In the old days, in popular estimation at least, the 
Middle East was a “ seat of pleasure and of love.” 
The real thing often came as a disappointment. 
Gérard de Nerval mentions, in his Voyage en 
Orient, that most of the foreigners who had entered 
the service of the Pasha and, for reasons of business 


or pleasure, embraced the Moslem religion, had 
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FOR SALE, An early nineteenth century engraving of a 


popular romantic subject (*' The Wilder Shores of Love ’’) 


returned to the bosom of the Church and the sweet 
peacefulness of Christian monogamy. 

Not everyone was disillusioned. For, especially 
to the wealthy foreigner, the Middle East once 
offered unlimited scope for the projection of pet 
fantasies, Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu, for 
instance, reached her apogee in her brief glory as 
Ambassador's wife in Turkey, spoiled, petted, 
smiled at by the Sultan, Lady Hester Stanhope, that 
powerful, disappointed woman who, after Pitt's 
death and her abortive and humiliating love affairs, 
had the time of her life in Lebanon and was 
crowned queen at Palmyra. 

Miss Lesley Blanch’s book The Wilder Shores of 
Love (John Murray, 15s) is concerned with three 
romantic refugees from Western oppression, three 
women who in the Middle East found the freedom to 
be themselves which was denied them in nineteenth- 
century European society, These women were 
Isobel Burton, the formidably stupid wife of the 
famous explorer; Jane Digby, Lady Ellenborough, 
the list of whose lovers read “like a naughty 
Almanach de Gotha” and who in her late forties 
settled down happily with a Syrian sheikh, Medjuel 
el Mezrab; and Isabelle Eberhardt, the Russian, who 
lived among the Arabs as a man and whose life was 
such a curious blend of spirituality and squalor. A 
section of the book is devoted to Aimée Dubucg du 
Rivery, cousin of the Empress Joséphine, who at the 
age of seventeen was kidnapped by corsairs and 
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sent as a present to Sultan Abd ul Hamid. In the 
seraglio she was renamed Naksh, the Beautiful One, 
and became the Sultan’s favourite and mother of 
his successor, Mahmoud II, 

Much of the material in The Wilder Shores of 
Love is rich and colourful, if not particularly 
original. Miss Blanch’s prose style is often madden- 
ing and the book is very uneven in quality. Isobel 
Burton is sympathetically treated but remains un- 
sympathetic. Jane Digby has been written about 
before and Miss Blanch adds nothing new. It is easy 
to treat her as if she were a Nancy Mitford character, 
another “ Bolter,” but the most intriguing part of 
her career was her last marriage and life in the desert. 
(Incidentally her husband’s name, el Mezrab, means 
literally “* Drainpipe,”’ so that Uncle Matt would 
have been perfectly accurate in referring to him as 
“that sewer,” his usual appellation for foreigners 
and cads.) Aimée’s story was, and is, potentially 
fascinating, but there are too few facts and far too 
much padding and conjecture. Miss Blanch’s 
account of Isabelle Eberhardt is extremely interesting 
and seems to be the fruit of original research. 

But what is one to think of a biographer who 
studs her pages with a pretty Arabian scrawl 
meaning, “* Not all that is known can be toid ”? 


Isobel, ** the formidably stupid wife of a famous explorer ”’ 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The Meaning of Religion 

Sir,—Those who do not agree with Gerald Bullett’s 
views in his fine article * The Meaning of * Religion’ ” 
and quote “a learned professor at him’ should have 
Havelock Ellis quoted back at them. Let them read the 
chapter on “ The Art of Religion’’ in his book The 
Dance of Life: it is written with the wisdom and insight 
of a philosopher and man of science who is equally a 
poet and a mystic. Perhaps the following lines will give 
them an inkling of why they fail to see what Gerald 
Bullett means: 

No doubt there really are people in whom the instincts 
of religion and of science alike are developed in so 
rudimentary a degree, if developed at all, that they never 
become conscious. The religious instinct is not an 
essential instinct. Even the instinct of sex, which is more 
fundamental than either of these, is not absolutely 
essential. A very little bundle of instincts and impulses 
is indispensable to a man on his way down the path of 
life to a peaceful and humble grave. A man’s equipment 
of tendencies, on the lowest plane, needs to be more 
complex and diverse than an oyster’s, yet not so very 
much more. The equipment of the higher animals, 
moreover, is needed less for the good of the individual 
than for the good of the race. We cannot, therefore, 
be surprised if the persons in whom the superfluous 
instincts are rudimentary fail to understand them, 
confusing them and overlaying them with each other and 
with much that is outside both. The wonder would be 
if it were otherwise. INGe Hype (Mrs) 

Chatham, Kent 


Sir,—Gerald Bullett, in his article on ‘* The Meaning 
of * Religion’,’’ seems rather inconsistent. First he 
States that “ the meaning of a word is nothing more or 
less than what is understood by it in common usage,” 
with which almost everyone will agree, then goes on to 
say that religion has two current meanings, although the 
first statement implies a single meaning. 

Then he goes on to give a single definition of religion 
as “the impulse... part,’’ which is definitely not in 
common usage.’ Still further on he repeats his first 
statement in slightly different words as if he had never 
departed from it. 

When Bullett writes that Shelley and Keats were 
both “ profoundly religious men” I have some idea of 
what he means, but I am sure that Lord Raglan and I 
are not the only ones who think he is misusing the word 
* religious.” GerorGe Fink 

Burlington, lowa 


Science and Art 

Sir,—There is no evidence that “ science and art have 
the effect of being mutually exclusive,”’ as Mr Williams 
states, except in so far as they are both nowadays full- 
time occupations, each leaving little time for the practice 
of the other. Modern psychology teaches that intellectual 
ability can usually be exercised successfully in any one 
of a large number of different occupations. Even when 
completely preoccupied in his chosen work, a great 
scientist or artist often gives us a glimpse of what he 


might have achieved had he thrown his energies into 
some other pursuit. Examples such as Leonardo da 
Vinci, Borodin, Dodgson, Wells, Cronin, Sherrington, 
Bronowski serve to illustrate quite clearly that there is 
no exclusive antipathy between science and art. 
Furthermore, scientists are no less interested in music, 
literature, painting, poetry than are other educated 
people; reading novels and poetry and listening to music 
are two of the commonest leisure pastimes of all 
educated people, scientists included. On the other hand, 
reading scienc: is a much less common leisure activity 
in spite of the large number of excellent popular ex- 
positions by authors like Haldane, Huxley, Hogben, 
Calder, Sherwood Taylor, Jeans, Davidson, etc. The 
result is that many people with classical or humanities 
education are abysmally ignorant of the most elementary 
scientific principles. Instead of being regarded as the 
great cultural influence that it is, science is relegated to 
the specialists on the grounds that the layman cannot 
understand it, let alone find it interesting or useful. 
Although science is of such vast importance in the 
modern world, influencing as it does practically every 
other human activity including art, the ignorance of it 


An Affable Iconoclast 


HE anxious, paternal, conscience-ridden hero 
(usually Catholic) has been accepted as an 
object of worship for some years now, and it was 
about time an iconoclast rose to smite him. This 
rather dreary character was never a hero in the 
proper sense: the only fun he ever got was a good 
all-in wrestle with his conscience. In The Faithful 
Ally (Cape, 10s 6d), to Mr Linklater’s credit, he 
exposes the hollowness of his Colonial ad- 
ministrator without making him wholly a clown, 
Indeed, at one moment, when two of his police 
constables have been shot at the barricades 
through implicit obedience to his orders not to 
fire first, Morland attains a kind of futile nobility. 
The hero Mr Linklater offers us instead is a 
return to an earlier model. His rather improbable 
Asiatic Don Juan, the Sultan of Namua, Faithful 
Ally of Queen Victoria (a hereditary title), is a 
generous cynic, who understands everything but 
is big-hearted enough to be nice about it. ‘* Family 
life is very like religion,”’ he says, ** the more we 
look at it the more improbable it seems that it 
was meant for us.”’ So he flits in his carefree, 
irresponsible way through the story, acting with 
intelligence and promptitude where Morland is 
laboriously building up to a fiasco. ‘* The most 
delightful man this side of Suez” is a fair 
description of him, and his exploits add up to a 
novel of stimulating ideas. VERONICA Warp 


is deep and widespread and, what is worse, regarded by 
the Government and educational authorities with 
apparent indifference. The already poor and unimagi- 
native quality of science teaching in schools is being 
made worse by the continuously declining number and 
quality of school science teachers. The history and 
development of science and medicine is hardly touched 
either in science lessons or history text-books; among 
adults it is almost a closed book except to enthusiasts. 
What do the names of Vesalius, Claude Bernard, 
Virchow, Ramazzini, Malpighi, Od0crsted, Kepler, 
Ehrlich, Helmholtz, Kelvin convey to most people? 
Or even to readers of this magazine? D. H. R. Coox 


Profane Love 

Sin,—The lovely figure on the cover of Literary Guide 
for October—a detail from Titian’s Amor Sagro e 
Profano-——reminds one that its exact meaning has long 
been a subject of conjecture. Some, following Vasari, 
say the two figures in the picture represent Grace and 
Beauty or Truth; others Earthly Love and Heavenly 
Love, or Sacred and Profane Love. Surprisingly, 
however, it is not the clothed figure but the unclothed 
one to which is assigned the part of Sacred Love. Which 
seems quite anomalous. The naked Truth we can 
understand (and ignore), but how many Christians even 
of the Pelagian persuasion would associate female 
nudity with Heaven? Even the angels dress. 

Edgware A. D. CoHEen 


“Symbol and Sign” 

Sirn,—As I interpreted the author of your article 
“Symbol and Sign,’ he did not say that “ modern 
architects are at fault because they have refused to adopt 
the Modulor.”” On the contrary, he pointed out that 
the Modulor could not be fully utilized at the present 
time because there is no clear and generally accepted 
idea of architecture. He implied that the Modulor is 
one of the many means that may be employed to make 
something imagined into an achieved and built fact.: In 
the words of its originator, it is a “ simple tool.” 

In the same paragraph of his letter, Mr Hume suggests 
that architects today are not as superstitious as were the 
architects of the Renaissance. If he reminds himself of 
the writings of say Alberti or Palladio, in particular on 
their use of number and mathematics, he will recall that 
they were perhaps a little clearer about the mechanics 
of their métier than the majority of practising architects 
are today. They were concerned among other things with 
the precise delineation and disposition of volumes, a 
field best handled through the medium of mathematics. 

The ultimate paragraph of Mr Hume’s letter does not 
seem constructive, for what he appears to reject are not 


what he calls “norms” (I suppose that he means 
“ arbitrary rules”’ by the word), but the need for 
method—the mechanics of a métier, and worse he 
appears to reject, at this time of all times, responsibility 
for directing the powerful force of a not insubstantial 
tradition. His final quotation is inept, for van der 
Velde is among those artists who, despite the subjective 
cries of the “ true Artists’ surrounding him, accepted 
and turned to positive purpose the discipline of his 
métier. 

Let us be clear: architecture is, among other things, 
the disposition of clearly defined volumes; these volumes 
are constructed from materials which have mass and 
can therefore be dimensioned for convenience. The 
quality of an architectural work depends upon its 
comprehensibility, whether by few or very many people 
does not matter in this context. Methodically related 
dimensions will reflect what lies behind them, a compre- 
hensible and coherent building form. F. GRANT 

Hampstead 


Repetition 

Sir,—May I ask Herbert Dingle: Is it not unscientific 
not to give precise references to the author's writings he 
criticizes? (Literary Guide, September 1954, pp 7-9). 
| for one would assent to the following statement 
criticized by Herbert Dingle: * Experimental science is 
based on the assumption that the repetition of an 
experiment will reproduce the origina! results...” 
How indeed could scientific laws be formulated if this 
were not so? Do we not expect to find the reading of a 
thermometer standing in melting ice to be the same 
repeatedly? The assumption of the “ unrestricted 
repeatability of all experiments "’ is apparently criticized 
by Herbert Dingle on the grounds that in an experiment 
you accept whatever you find. Of course you do, but 
having accepted it, do you not then expect the same 
result on subsequent repetition of the experiment? If 
Schwabe found the eleven-year solar sunspot period, 
would he not have found exactly the same had he 
counted the spots at any other time?  G. N, CorLey 

Liverpool 18 


Violence and Anarchy 

Sir,—Recent discussion in the pages of this journal 
of violence, Anarchism and social ethics leads me to 
offer some contribution to the general subject. I am 
on the eve of Nonage, and have been a pacific and 
philosophical Anarchist for over half a century. For 
several years | was associate editor of Benjamin R. 
Tucker’s Liberty, the ablest and best-written organ of 
philosophical Anarchism ever published. My basic 
ideas have undergone no significant change, but | am 
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now persuaded that Anarchism will follow, not precede, 
the system of Fabian or gradual and evolutionary 
Socialism. 

The generation now writing for, or reading, the 
Literary Guide, | am sorry to say, is not as familiar with 
Tucker and his social and political philosophy as it 
should be. The fact is that his school has lately rejoiced 
in a sort of spontaneous revival. Poets, essayists, 
novelists have called themselves, or have been called by 
cultivated critics and reviewers, philosopical Anarchists. 
I may mention Paul Valery, Robert Frost, the late 
sjeorge Santayana, as authors of distinction who have 


been thus labelled, and without the faintest suspicion of 


malice or disapproval! What is the meaning of this 
rather surprising fact? It is surely worthy of impartial 
discussion. 

I may say, briefly, that Anarchism of the Tucker 
type is opposed to all violence, whether legal or illegal, 
and that it is as gradualist as Fabianism. It believes, 
with Macaulay, that “* the remedy for the ills of liberty 
is more liberty,”’ and not restriction and control. The 
State cannot be abolished by dictatorial decree, or by a 
revolutionary committee. It will have to be replaced, 
superseded, “* by consent,” and education and experi- 
mentation will have to serve as the means, the processes, 
of that movement. The police function of the State 
will probably be the last to go, or to make room, for 
voluntary co-operation and voluntary taxation in that 
field. It hardly needs adding that Fabian Socialism, as 
it advances, can be, and ought to be, thoroughly 
democratic, and neither dictatorial nor too bureaucratic. 
In that case, manifestly, philosophical Anarchism could 
peaceably, methodically, replace it. Is this Utopian, 
paradoxical, mere wishful thinking, or sane and reasoned 
reform realism? Victor S. YARROS 

La Jolla, Cal 


“Roman Scandal” 

Sir,—I have read with interest Mr Archibald 
Robertson’s review of my book, The Life and Times 
of Nero. Without disputing Mr Robertson’s opinions 
and criticisms, there is, however, one point which I wish 
to refute, and it is “the baseless conjecture that 
Pomponia Grecina . . . . was a convert to Christianity.” 

On what authority does Mr Robertson assert that it is 
“a baseless conjecture’’? At page 729 of the Life of 
St Paul, by the Rev Dr Angelo Penna, Canon 
Lateranensis, we read: ** The body of the Apostle was 
collected by pious Christians, and the most reliable 
tradition speaks of Lucina, This noble Lady buried 
the precious relic in a tomb on her estate along the 
Ostian Road, .... and the Predium Lucine was exactly 
on the spot where the present Basilica stands.” 

According to Tacitus, Annales XIII, 32, the case of 
Lady Pomponia Grecina seems to find its natural 
explanation in the argument that “ the foreign super- 
stition "’ mentioned in the charge was not the Christian 
religion. (Penna, ihidem, p 640). 

Furthermore, the Martirologium Romanum, published 
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by Pope Gregorius XIII in 1584, according to the ancient 
texts of the Acta Martirum, under the date June 30 it 
says: ““ Rome Sancte Lucine, Apostolorum discipule, 
que, de facultatibus suis communicans Sanctorum neces- 
sitatibus, Christianos in carcere detentos visitabat, ac 
sepolture Martyrum inserviebat; juxta quos et ipsa, in 
crypta a se constructa, sepulta est.’ And the 30th of 
June is the day of the Commemoratio of St Paul. 
Weybridge C. M. FRANZERO 


= and the Church 


Sir,—There is rather more truth than Mr Blackburn 
seems to think in Mr Philip Greer’s statement that the 
medieval Church “ never really liked marriage at all.” 
Basing their opinions on St Paul's well-known words: 
“it is better to marry than to burn” (I Cor vii, 9), the 
Fathers and at a later date the medieval theologians 
more especially after priests were forbidden to marry 
(Lea’s History of Sacerdotal Celibacy is amusingly 
instructive on this point)—looked askance, to put it 
mildly, on wedlock, which they regarded as a necessary 
but regrettable form of pleasure-seeking. It had, to be 
sure, certain compensating clerical gains: it gave the 
priests control over the family and it brought in a steady 
supply of fees. But in itself it was on a lower plane than 
virginity. The morose and morbid St Jerome praised 
the married state on the odd ground that it produced 
virgins: ** Laudo nuptias, sed quia mitri virgines generant,”’ 
Married women, according to Chrysostom, were “a 
natural temptation, an unavoidable evil, a domestic 
peril, a deadly fascination, and a hidden snare.’ This 
degraded view of women, unless they took vows of 
perpetual chastity, resulted in a state of morality in 
medieval times hardly to be described as that of Casti 
Connubii, the encyclical which Mr Blackburn recommends 
us to read. HAROLD BINNS 

Bournemouth 
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VITAL BOOKS 


THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF YOGA 
By HARVEY DAY 
This fascinating book, profusely illustrated, provides in everyday 
language a practical exposition of Yoga which anyone can adopt 

it describes how the application of Yoga principles and 
exercises will strengthen your Nerves, create Healthier 
Glands, Control your Weight and Preserve your Youth— 
How it will stimulate Clear Thinking—How it makes the fit 
person fitter and the alling—well. 
A recent review says: 
published.’’ 


Harvey Day's first book 
ABOUT YOGA 


provides an explanation of the werent of this ancient science and 
shows the benefits of Yoga Breathing—H 
Sleep-— its effect upon the Emotions, etc., etc. 
These two books together provide a complete guide to the 
Theory and Practice of Yoga, and may be had for 18s. 6d. 


GETTING THE MOST OUT OF LIFE 
By C. G. L. DUCANN 6s. net, Postage 6d. 


Written from the standpoint of present-day conditions by an author 
who has had a unique opportunity of assessing the needs of men and 
women, this book provides a Design for Living, For those who want 
a vivid and varied life with a full meusure of pleasure, interest and 
significance, this is an essential book 


YOUR MIND AND HOW TO USE IT 
Sales exceed 50,000 68. net, Postage 6d. 


A complete course of self-instructwwn by W. J. Ennever, the founder 
of Pelmanism. Deals with all essential mental needs; concentration, 
self-confidence, fears, inferiority feelings, etc, It offers a plan for 
developing a trained mind at a fraction of the usual cost. 


NOTHING TO FEAR 
By Dr. C, WHITAKER WILSON 8s. 6d. net, Postage 6d. 


There is a grip in this book which will hold anyone who, in his or her 
daily life, is finding things to fear, It is written with sincerity and 


conviction and in such a way that on every page its title stands out as | 


4 great truth— there is nothing to fear 


THE ART OF MEETING PEOPLE 65. ner, Postaye 6d. | 
By E. H. WELFORD, Director of The Pelman Institute, Australia | 


For those who experience difficulty in engaging in conversation, who 
are diffident or nervous about meeting people, whe are worried by 
their own shortcomings, this book will prove of inestimable value 
Includes chapters on Speaking Easily, The Material for Conversation, 
The Attitude of Mind, Public Speaking, etc. 


FEAR AND COMMONSENSE 
By E. H. WELFORD 38. 6d. net, Postage 4d. 


A study of the causes and effects of fear and of the practices effective in 
surmmounting it 

A review says: ‘* This small book contains more practical guidance 
on how to circumvent or cure fear than many books twice the size.’’ 


NERVOUS DISORDERS AND HYSTERIA 
By Dr. BERNHARD M.D,, Ph.D. 68. net, Postage 6d. 


This book deals fully with both conditions and shows their connection 
with organic disease, 

Chapters on insomnia, 
constipation, etc 


and their 
sex life, 
, are included. 


WRITING FOR PROFIT 

By KEITH BARRY gs. net, Postage 6d, 
A concise course in Journalism and Short Story writing, setting out the 
basic principles of word power and showing how to model material 
for presentation in acceptable form. 

RELAX AND BE SUCCESSFUL 

By JAS. HEWITT 38. 6d. net, Postage 4d. 


This book teaches the art of complete relaxation, the practice of which 


treatment by natural methods, 
gastric and intestinal neuroses, 


will build up reserves of nervous energy resulting in a high standard | 
| 


of mental and physical health 


Through any bookseller or direct from— 
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Dept. 110, 91 St. Martin’s Lane, 
Complete Catalogue sent on request 
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REVOLUTION OF THE | 
LONELY 
P. J. Bouman | 


In this study of the world history of the last | 
fifty years, the author has made Man the | 
nucleus of his story; Man in his suffering and 
loneliness, ever striving after greater technical 
| achievements and personal freedom, but in his 
| very success becoming steadily more isolated 
and trapped in the evolution of history. To 
| illustrate his point the author uses the filmic 
technique of highlighting focal points in the | 
march of events, and he interprets the great | 
historical figures through their own actions on 
the stage of history. 


8 x 5 inches 437 pages 17s 6d 


| THE SCARLET CITY 
Hella S. Haasse 

The story of the War-torn Rome of the mid- 
| sixteenth century, the conflict and decadence 
| of the time is reflected in the lives of the many 


strange and brilliant figures who were attracted 
to her gates. 


84 x 54 inches 12s 6d 
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LITERARY GUIDE PRIZE CROSSWORD 


awarded book tokens to the value of half a 
guinea each. Entries should reach the Editor, 
“Literary Guide,” 5 & 6 Johnson’s Court, 
Fleet Street, London, EC4, by November 8. 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and third 
correct solutions to be opened will be 


CLUES 


ACROSS 

1 Human merriment proves 
fatal. 

9 Tool for everybody? 


11 The agnosticism of G.B.S. 
(3-5-3-4). 


12 Attack the donkey and 
make him iil! 


13 Fabric—suitable for a 
handkerchief? 


15 The period in 5. 
17 They are broken for luck. 
18 Once more a profit. 


20 In which one might take 
great interest. 


21 Magica! orthographies. 


23 Loan requested by Mark 
Antony. 


24 The many-headed 
multitude. 


27 Desire for drink. 

28 You might call him 
big-head 

31 Not so bright. 

32 Committing. 


DOWN 
2 Aural science. 


3 Beach sinner; came down 
in vulpine manner. 

4 On which knots were tied 
at Gretna. 


5 Clothing era? Rubbish! 

6 May be eaten or drunk. 

7 Quarry of Browning's 
piper. 

8 Taken by some to whom 
an inch is given. 


10 Spiders’ homes. 


14 Write your name I am 
unable to do so! 


15 Umbelliferous plant. 

16 Here's a place in Surrey! 
19 Taking in. 

22 Cyrano’s plume. 


25 One Socialist comes back 
to the South Sea islands, 


26 Elastic fluid is there. 
27 Narrowing to a point. 


29 This fellow belongs to a 
friendly society. 


30 Simply not sly! 


UNICORN 


W. B. Yeats’ 


Search for Reality 
by Virginia Moore 
A PROFOUND, penetrating analysis of the 


Letters of George Eliot 
Volumes I-III 


Edited by GORDON H. HAIGHT £7.75. net 


There will be six volumes of letters altogether, 
the last containing an index to the entire 
collection. These first three volumes cover 


influences which shaped Yeats’ mystic philosophy- 
religion. Dr.Moore gives a truc picture of this great 
poet, whose thought was allied to that of Plato, 
Blake and Hegel, much more than a phantas- 
magoria of faeries, ghosts and visionary symbols. 


58. 6d. 
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Science in History 


By J. D. Bernal 992 pp.; illus. 42s net 


Here in one volume is an account of science and of history from the earliest times to the present 
day. The result of patient research (it has taken six years to write) and the mature reflection of a 
profoundly original mind, this monumental work may be considered Professor Bernal’s magnum 
opus, not only because of the vital importance of the story it tells, but because it describes with 
rare clarity haw the powerful instruments science has placed at our disposal came into being and 
what they can do for good or ill. 


Social History of the Jews 
in England 1850-1950 


By V. D. Lipman 18s net 


How many Jews are there in England? Where do they live and why are they so dist:ibuted ? What is 
the history of this important community in our midst? In answering such questions Mr Lipman 
uncovers a fascinating and neglected strand of social history about which there are many popular 
misconceptions. Apart from the outstanding ‘importance of its contribution to Jewish history, this 
book provides valuable material for the study of English social life, especially in London during the 
last century. 


Science and Social Action 


By Professor W. J. H. Sprott 15s net 


This important book consists of the Josiah Mason lectures delivered at the University of Birmingham 
by Prof W. J. H. Sprott. The general reader and the serious student alike will welcome the clear and 
authoritative account of what science can contribute to urgent problems that were formerly at the 
mercy of guesswork or prejudice in the political arena. No one could be better qualified than the 
author to explain how the strict methods of scientific inquiry can be fruitfully applied to social life. 
This is an engrossing exposition of the most recent developments in the study of human society and 
their far-reaching practical significance. 
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